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We held sort of a Town Meeting on Telephone Service 


We mailed questionnaires 
to a number of people who 
were waiting for home tele- 
phones and asked them how 
they felt about it. 


Practically all understood 
the reasons for the short- 
age in telephone facilities 
and the big majority placed 
the responsibility for lack 
of service on the unavoid- 
able circumstances of war. 


More than 72% said the tele- 


phone company was doing 
all it could for them. More 
than 69% agreed they should 
be waiting their turns for 
service. 

About 19% thought they 
should have had telephones 
atonceand 10% felt we could 
do more for them than we 
had. 18% thought others 
got telephonesaheadof turn. 


Of course, we are grateful 
to the majority for their 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


LISTEN TO "*THE TELEPHONE HOUR" EVERY MONDAY EVENING OVER NBC 


good opinion, but we also 
respect the views of the 
minority who think other- 
wise. 

We’ve turned the corner 
from war to peace and we're 
on our way to give service 
to all who want it. 


In the next twelve months, 
we expect to install more 
telephones than there were 
in all of France and Bel- 
gium before the war. 
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Federal Aid to Research 


By JOHN H. TEETER 


Comparative Analysis of Legislation Pending in Congress to Arrange a 
Postwar Program of Scientific Research 


E hearings on three bills 
seeking to establish a national 
research foundation were re- 


cently completed before a joint session 
of subcommittees of the Senate Com- 


mittee on Military Affairs and of the | 


Senate Committee on Commerce. 
These bills are S 1285 sponsored by 
Senator Magnuson of Washington, 
S 1297 sponsored by Senator Kilgore 
of West Virginia, and S 1248 spon- 
sored by Senator Fulbright of Arkan- 
sas. The first two bills propose the 
creation of an independent agency 
of the Federal Government for the 
supervision of Federal funds to be 
appropriated for the support of sci- 
entific research in the basic sciences, 
medicine, the development of new 
weapons, scholarships and fellowships 
for the training of talented individuals 
in science, and for the creation of 
facilities to assist in the interchange 
of scientific information. The Ful- 


bright bill, on the other hand, is 
limited in scope and proposes the 
creation within the Department of 
Commerce of an organization which 
will bring into industrial use inven- 
tions proffered to the Government 
by the inventors. 

Sixty hours of hearings, directed 
for the most part toward S 1285 and 
S 1297, produced over one thousand 
pages of testimony from 117 witnesses 
including many of the nation’s most 
prominent educators, scientists, engi- 
neers, medical authorities, military 
leaders, and cabinet members. There 
is need for a_ national research 
foundation, but Federal aid to re- 
search should not be accepted with- 
out examination, although only one 
of the 117 witnesses seriously chal- 
lenged the necessity of such aid. 

The weight of the testimony over- 
whelmingly supports the need for 
Federal aid, with the qualifying 
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reservation that it should be free of 
political influence. ‘‘Research is a 
bird that sings only when free.” The 
proposed national research foundation 
is not to be just another Federal 
agency; the scientists, engineers, doc- 
tors, and educators have been asked 
to meet a peacetime need as they met 
the emergency in wartime. They 
have not come to the Government 
seeking funds—they have been asked 
by the Government to propose a 
program which will maintain our 
country’s position of world leadership 
in science. It is hoped that the 
national research foundation, when 
created, will greatly broaden the 
facilities for research and scientific 
training by scholarship grants to 
institutions throughout the country. 

Never again can we afford to 
depend on a few institutions in highly 
industrialized communities to carry 
so substantial a part of the scientific 
research for the country. The spon- 
sors of this legislation intend that the 
national research foundation be so 
empowered that it will by contracts 
and grants in aid encourage research 
and training in many institutions, 
particularly those in which these 
facilities do not now exist. 

As Director of Hearings for Senator 
Magnuson, the writer presents this 
comparison, not as an expert on 
“‘Federal aid to research,” but as one 
competent to review the inception 
and development of legislation seek- 
ing to establish a national research 
foundation. 

Senator Magnuson introduced $1285 
into the Senate on July 19, 1945, 
almost a month before the first 
atomic bomb was dropped on Hiro- 
shima. The bill was drawn to imple- 
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ment Dr. Vannevar Bush’s report to 
the President on a program for Post- 
war Scientific Research, better known 
as “‘Science, the Endless Frontier.” 


HORTLY afterwards, Senator Kil- 

gore introduced S 1297 and later 
revised it in the committee print of 
October 8 with Senator Magnuson’s 
name added. Committee prints are 
in the nature of confidential working 
drafts, but this proposed compromise 
was not supported by previous agree- 
ment on the controversial issues. 
The endless frontier takes on a real 
meaning when one journeys from the 
so-called ‘“‘ivory tower” of science to 
Capitol Hill. Senator Magnuson and 
Senator Kilgore are continuing to 
revise their original bills. Since there 
is little or no opposition to Federal 
support of research, our concern is to 
enact legislation that will best ensure 
our scientific progress. A comparison 
of the terms of these two bills will 
bring out the points at issue before 
the committees. The Magnuson and 
Kilgore bills have several major points 
of similarity. 

First, both the Magnuson and 
Kilgore bills create a national research 
foundation as an independent agency 
of the Federal Government. 

Second, both bills authorize the 
foundation to support scientific re- 
search, specifically in basic science, 
medical science, and science essential 
to national defense. The committee 
print of the Magnuson bill also in- 
cludes, in accordance with President 
Truman’s message to Congress of Sep- 
tember 6, 1945, the social sciences. 

Third, both bills provide for the 
grant of scholarships and fellowships 
in science to ensure the eradication of 
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the war-created deficit of trained 
persons, as well as the training of a 
continued supply of promising young 
scientists. The Kilgore bill limits 
the duration of such scholarships and 
fellowships. The Magnuson bill is 
flexible and leaves the question of 
time, as well as other details, to the 
discretion of the foundation. 

Fourth, both bills authorize the 
foundation, consistent with the re- 
quirements of national security; to 
promote the full publication and 
dissemination of scientific information 
and data. 

Fifth, both bills contemplate an 
organization which would not operate 
its own laboratories and research 
facilities, but which would support 
research in private institutions and 
governmental laboratories. The Mag- 
nuson bill also provides that the 
foundation shall in no way relieve the 
Army, Navy, or other governmental 
agencies of their responsibility for, or 
authority over, research and develop- 
ment under their legal cognizance. 

Sixth, both bills contemplate a 
working organization comprised of 
divisions and committees devoted to 
particular aspects of the foundation’s 
duties. The Kilgore bill specifically 
names four divisions and permits 
the creation of additional divisions 
not, however, to exceed three. The 
Magnuson bill leaves to the discretion 
of the foundation the creation from 
time to time of such additional 
divisions as may be deemed necessary. 


HE first of the major differences 
between the Magnuson and Kil- 
gore bills appears in the proposed 
controlling organization. The Kilgore 
bill provides that the foundation 
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shall be administered by a director 


appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 
It also provides that the director 
shall have under him an advisory 
board which will be composed of the 
heads of such governmental agencies 
as the President may determine and 
an equal number of public members 
appointed by him. 

The Magnuson bill vests the powers 
and duties of the foundation in 
a board of nine members to be 
appointed, without regard to political 
affiliation, by the President, each 
member of which will be chosen 
solely on his demonstrated interest 
in, and capacity to promote, the 
purposes of the foundation. The 
board is to be given the authority 
to appoint and to prescribe the 
powers and duties of a director, who, 
subject to the supervision of the 
board, will be principal executive 
officer. The Magnuson bill is designed 
to give persons of diverse interest real 
authority on the board, in contra- 
distinction to the advisory capacity 
suggested in Senator Kilgore’s bill. 

A second major difference lies in 
the proposed composition of the 
divisions, particularly the division of 
national defense. 

Each bill specifies that there shall 
be within the foundation a number of 
divisions. The Kilgore bill provides 
that each division shall contain an 
advisory committee consisting of one 
or more representatives of such gov- 
ernmental agencies as may be desig- 
nated by the director and an equal 
number of public members appointed 
by him. In the division of national 
defense, however, it is provided, that 
the representatives of Government 
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agencies shall be selected equally by 
the Secretary of War and by the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

The Magnuson bill imposes no 
restrictions on the source of appoint- 
ments to the division committees 
beyond suggesting that the board 
should first receive recommendations 
from the National Academy of Sci- 
ences. It does, however, make specific 
provision for military representation 
within the division of national defense, 
in order to promote a broad cross 
section of opinion from the military 
services. The Magnuson bill pro- 
vides for an advisory panel con- 
sisting of not more than forty persons 
of whom at least half would be 
civilians appointed by the board, 
while the other. half would be divided 
equally between the Army and the 
Navy. This panel would be a con- 
sulting body for a nine-man com- 
mittee, consisting of the chairman of 
the panel, who is required to be a 
civilian, and four other civilian mem- 
bers elected annually by the civilian 
members of the panel, together with 
two Army officers and two Navy 
officers, one of each of whom should 
be charged in their departments with 
the co-ordination of research. | 

The proposed control of patents on 
inventions resulting from sponsored 
research is a third difference. The 
Kilgore bill provides that any inven- 
tion or patent on any invention 
produced in the course of federally 
financed research shall be the prop- 
erty of the United States and shali 
be freely dedicated to the public. 
Patents on such inventions shall be 
retained by a contractor only in the 
limited circumstance when, under 
a special provision, the contractor 
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requests the director of the founda- 
tion to make a determination that 
the invention has been substantially 
developed without the aid of Federal 
funds; and if the director so finds 
he can then preserve the patent right 
in such manner as he deems fair, 
equitable, and consistent with the 
national interest. The special con- 
tract provision cannot, however, be in- 
included in a contract unless it appears 
that the research cannot be had 
without including such a provision. 

The Magnuson bill, on the other 
hand, makes no stipulations as to the 
effect of Federal support on patents 
on inventions produced in the course 
of sponsored research. In the Mag- 
nuson bill, the foundation is given 
full power to contract or to stipulate 
the terms on which Federal tunds 
are granted. It is to be assumed 
that the foundation will consider 
each case on its own merits, that it 
will give full consideration to the 
Government’s interest in inventions 
resulting from sponsored research, 
and that it will weigh the facilities 
and information which the contractor 
brings to the requested research. 
The foundation then will enter into 
contracts containing patent provisions 
satisfactory to, and compatible with, 
the interest of both the Government 
and the contractor. This is the prac- 
tice in most Government agencies. 

Certain additional provisions of 
the Magnuson bill may be grouped 
as a fourth difference. The Magnuson 
bill attempts to make clear the 
authority of the foundation in several 
important respects. 

First, special exemptions, from the 
stringent provisions of Sections 109 


and 113 of the Criminal Code which 
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prohibit any Federal employee from 
acting in any matter, whether related 
to his specific job or not, in opposi- 
tion, technical or real, to the Federal 
Government, are provided for persons 
of special competence and authority 
in the foundation. It is, however, 
also provided by the Magnuson bill 
that no person within the exemption 
shall receive any compensation from 
a profit-making organization which 
receives funds for work within the 
cognizance of the division of the 
foundation in which that person is 
employed, or for services related to 
any particular matter in which the 
foundation is directly interested. The 
intention and effect of this provision 
are to permit the part-time employ- 
ment of persons holding academic and 
scientific positions. It is believed 
that the foundation will be better 
able to employ the necessary high- 
caliber individuals if there is no bar 
to its choice among persons who 
have demonstrated their capacity by 
attaining positions of responsibility. 

Second, the Magnuson bill provides 
that the foundation shall take over 
the powers, functions, and duties, 
the personnel, property, records, and 
funds of the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development. This 
transfer would, in the beginning, 
infuse into the foundation a_ back- 
ground of experience and organization 
to enable it better to undertake its 
assigned duties. 

Third, sundry other technical pro- 
visions are included. Among them 
is the authority to enter into con- 
tracts without regard to some of the 
restraints normally imposed on gov- 
ernment contracts, to make payments 
and otherwise pay out funds at its 
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disposal according to the require- 
ments of the work desired, without 
regard to certain restrictive statutes, 
and to acquire, hold, and dispose of 
real and personal property of all kinds 
necessary for, or resulting from, 
scientific research. This provision is 
necessary and peculiar to research 
contracts where the final result may 
not be clearly defined at the time the 
contract is drawn. 


HE purpose of the hearings on 
these bills was to focus attention 
on the need for the establishment 
of a national research foundation. 
They brought before the Senate the 
most mature judgment of the nation’s 
eminent authorities. By resolving 
these issues in public hearings, it is 
hoped that the legislation finally 
drawn will establish a research founda- 
tion of lasting benefit to the nation. 
If during the period in committee, 
a common meeting ground can be 
found enabling the two committees to 
report a single bill to the Senate floor, 
a reasonable chance exists for enact- 
ment during this session. There are 
companion bills to S$ 1285 in the 
House introduced by Representative 
Mills and Representative Randolph. 
Agreement in the Senate may obviate 
hearings in the House. The Office of 
Scientific Research and Development 
is liquidating, and unless early action 
on the national research foundation 
is taken, some loss of momentum in 
basic research will result. 

The path of research and scientific 
education is being charted now for the 
future of our nation. The men who 
represent you in Congress need your 
seasoned judgment, and the time to 
act is now. [Vol. XVI, No. 9] 


Teaching the Future 


By OSSIP K. FLECHTHEIM 


A Contribution to the Intellectual and Moral Growth of the Participants 


ASSANDRA foretold the fall 
of Troy, Jeremiah prophesied 
the doom of Jerusalem. Simi- 
larly, Benedetto Croce reminds us 
that, in mediaeval historiography, we 
find the idea of a history of things 
future, an idea continued in the 
Renaissance by the paradoxical Fran- 
cesco Patrizzi. The oracles of Nostra- 
damus, Patrizzi’s contemporary, have 
recently become a best seller because 
of the alleged prophecies they contain 
about the frightful happenings of our 
days. Throughout history, in times 
of crisis prophets and seers have 
abounded who, stirring the masses, 
have gained a passionate following. 
In the more quiet periods succeeding 
the times of trouble, preoccupation 
with the future was not a mass 
phenomenon. It remained for artists 
and poets to paint their visions while, 
here and there, chiliastic preachers 
and utopian revolutionaries dreamed 
of the millenium that was soon to be 
born. Since the “dawn of consci- 
ence” in the days of the Egyptian 
prophets, the future has been both the 
sacred preserve of the genius and the 
happy hunting ground of the char- 
latan. Theirs was the monopoly of 
the “beyond” of space and time. 
Prophetic voices of all varieties, 
however, were bound to be stilled by 


the onrushing tide of the scientific 
age. To the diligent student of 
things exact and the pedantic teacher 
of events past and present, any 
attempt to delve into the future seemed 
a ridiculous undertaking worthy only 
of contempt. It so happened that 
the culmination of modern scientific 
development coincided with the era 
of social stability of the past century, 
encouraging scientists to restrict their 
investigations to the past of man 
and the invariably recurring present 
of nature. 

In a relatively static age, basic 
social change is too slow to enter into 
the consciousness of its contem- 
poraries. In their eyes, past, present, 
and future are basically identical, each 
constituting but a link in the endless 
chain of repetitious events which 
makes up the whole of human develop- 
ment. To people living in a period of 
crisis such as ours, however, the future 
appears to be basically different 
from the past. In such historical 
moments, the present is felt to have 
little reality of its own, representing, 
so to speak, merely a turning point 
between the past that is irretrievably 
lost and a future that is radically new. 
Then the history of the past is not 
only reinterpreted in the light of the 
present, but the future throws its 
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shadow over both the present and the 
past. We are living through an 
upheaval comparable to the neo- 
lithic and urban revolution which 
brought about the first civilizations. 
Whatever may be in store for us, the 
status quo will not endure. Such is 
our fate—our dilemma and privilege. 

While the primitive prophet was 
the best that previous epochs of crisis 
were able to produce, we can do better 
today. Many centuries of growing 
secularization and rationalization and, 
with them, scientific progress have 
enabled us, for the first time in human 
history, to attempt what might be 
called a scientific prognosis. The 
change from prophecy with scientific 
pretensions to “prophetic science” 
was under way in the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries with men 
like Hegel and Marx, Saint-Simon 
and Comte, Pareto and Spengler. 
Today, when we are witnessing the 
birth of a scientific psychology, the 
last great obstacle toward an under- 
standing of society is being removed. 
Instead of consulting the stars, the 
“futurologist” of 1945 can get his 
clews from historians and sociologists, 
from philosophers and psychologists, 
from political scientists and econ- 
omists. He can make intelligent use 
of a tremendous reservoir of knowl- 
edge, though some of the theories 
found may differ as widely as those of 
Arnold Toynbee and Ralph Turner, of 
Pitirim Sorokin and R. M. MaclIver, 
of Sigmund Freud and Erich Fromm. 
The analyst of the future would have 
to find his way between the optimism 
of Trotzky or Croce and the pessimism 
of Henry Adams or Berdyaev. He 
would have to consult the writings of 
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conservatives like Herr von Hayck 
and Ortega y Gasset, of liberals 
like Karl Mannheim and Lewis Mum- 
ford, of radicals like Laski and 
Strachey, and even of fascists like 
L. Dennis and Evola. Works like 
Huizinga’s In the Shadow of Tomor- 
row, Langdon-Davies’ 4 Short History 
of the Future, and Furnace’s The Next 
Hundred Years, if critically used, 
should prove helpful. Lastly, great 
utopias, daring and fantastic though 
they doubtlessly are, may yield 
insights that are more revealing than 
the voluminous writings of learned 
system-builders. For examples in 
point, the reader is referred to Jack 
London’s The Jron Heel, Aldous 
Huxley’s Brave New World, or H. G. 
Wells’s The Shape of Things to Come. 
Having such a variety of sources to 
draw upon, a productive mind should 
be capable of presenting a meaningful 
synopsis of the future. 


T CANNOT be denied that theories 

and opinions with regard to the 
development of the next centuries are 
confused and contradictory. How- 
ever, agreement does exist among a 
large number of scholars as to the 
major problems which humanity will 
face. To clarify these problems and, 
subsequently, to predict the most 
probable trends is a task which we 
have the means to accomplish suc- 
cessfully today. Since the scope 
of this paper does not permit a 
complete presentation of the issues 
which have been in the center of 
general discussion, one may indicate, 
in a few words, three roads along 
which it is theoretically imaginable 
that the human caravan may move. 
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Out of these three, only two seem 
probable, for we may safely exclude the 
optimistic assumption that mankind 
as an integrated unit will continually 
progress toward greater liberty, equal- 
ity, and fraternity through the use of 
organized intelligence, world-wide co- 
operation, and peaceful adaptation. 
We are, therefore, left with two real 
alternatives: Our Western civilization 
may decline as a result of further 
wars and revolutions, of crises and 
disintegrations, leading up to a com- 
plete breakdown of modern society 
and a regression in all fields of human 
achievement. In that event, the 
collapse of the modern world would 
bring forth a new “dark age.” This 
period would resemble in general 
effect the era from which our present 
civilization sprang, although the 
regression would not necessarily imply 
complete loss of all material advances 
attained since the early Middle Ages. 
Last and perhaps most likely, we 
may witness, during the next cen- 
tury or two, the slow and painful 
emergence of a world equilibrium, 
primarily brought about through con- 
quest and revolution and in part 
achieved through accommodation and 
rational compromise. There is little 
reason to assume with Spengler and 
Toynbee that such a world society 
would necessarily be uncreative or 
short-lived. In contrast to previous 
world empires, the new world state 
would be based on much greater 
scientific and technical efficiency. 
Comprising all continents, it would 
be free from any threat of aggression 
from without. Still, we may imagine 
that the world community would 
remain diversified enough to leave 
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room for friction and readjustment, 
compensating, to a certain extent 
at least, for the high degree of 
bureaucratization, mechanization, and 
standardization that will probably 
be prevalent. Thus there is still hope 
that this global society could serve as 
a basis for new cultural creativeness. 


F IT is true that an increasing 

concern with the problems of the 
future is discernible and that a body 
of useful material is accumulating 
among present-day scientists and 
scholars, it may rightfully be asked 
why educational institutions in gen- 
eral and the liberal-arts college in 
particular have as yet shown no 
interest in the day after tomorrow. A 
serious investigation into the future— 
“futurology ” as a science—is scarcely 
a generation old; it is, historically 
speaking, still in its swaddling clothes. 
With education only beginning to 
adjust to the needs of a dynamic age, 
it is natural that such problems as are 
here indicated have not yet pene- 
trated into classrooms and textbooks. 
In spite of many protestations to the 
contrary, most schools and univer- 
sities continue to rely on the per- 
petuation of the status quo, being 
satisfied to teach what was and what 
is. Not only do our history courses 
terminate with the year they are 
taught, but the same situation exists 
in the study of government and 
economics, psychology, and biology. 
And, quite obviously, if any one 
isolated specialist in these fields 
ventured a glance into the future, 
he would experience unsurmountable 
difficulties, limited as he would be 
to his own subject-matter and pos- 
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sibly uninformed about the other 
social and cultural trends. 

It is true that the last few years 
have witnessed increasing efforts to 
break down, in research and teach- 
ing, the barriers of overspecializa- 
tion and supercompartmentalization 
which have been the product of our 
system of division of labor carried 
to the extreme. A growing number 
of scholars and educators feel the 
need for integration of the various 
branches of knowledge on a higher 
level than that achieved in the 
so-called survey courses. In this 
respect, Columbia University and the 
University of Chicago have done 
valuable pioneer work with their 
courses in Contemporary Civilization. 
Probably even more promising is the 
attempt to synthesize the most sig- 
nificant achievements of the past 
and present in comprehensive cultural 
heritage and integration courses such 
as are being introduced at South- 
western College, Scripps College, the 
University of Redlands, Linfield Col- 
lege, and Bates College. These projects 
intend to “‘emphasize those thought 
centers in which some pattern comes 
to a culmination point or finds final 
expression, and those which initiate 
new developments.” 


HOUGH most of these plans 

are in an experimental stage, none 
of them seems to include a course on 
the future of our civilization. If we 
fail, however, to make the future an 
essential part of the integration of the 
past, our interpretation of human 
culture will be neither complete nor 
meaningful. Any synopsis neglecting 
the impact of the days to come upon 
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the days gone by would prove frag- 
mentary or scholastic at best. At 
worst, it would serve as an escape 
from the perplexing situation of today 
and tomorrow. An extensive and 
thorough discussion, on the other 
hand, of the great problems of the 
next decades would open up new 
horizons and prepare the student for 
the world in which he cannot help but 
live the greater part of his life. Such 
a study would enable him to develop, 
according to the Bates College Post- 
war Curriculum Committee, “an 
attitude and willingness to accept and 
initiate evaluated change.” Even more 
important than physical chemistry or 
Old English grammar to the present- 
day student, whose life span may well 
stretch into the twenty-first century, 
should be a knowledge of what is in 
store for him. He may, after all, be 
the one to suffer unemployment, to 
endure neuroses, to fight future wars, 
or to be thrown into a concentration 
camp. Even if a study of the future 
should lead him to the conclusion that 
there is little prospect of avoiding 
these calamities within the next 
decades, he has a right to know what 
to expect, what will be the causes of 
his troubles, and what is their place 
and meaning in the chain of unfolding 
events. 

A course with the future as its 
subject-matter could never be a text- 
book course. It would have to be 
taught by a truly creative scholar 
with a wide socio-cultural background 
and a vital interest in the forces of 
our age. He would have to possess 
strong scientific discipline in order 
to rid himself and his students of 
prejudice and to force them to part 
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with many of their most cherished 
hopes and illusions. Though an active 
participant in the life of his century, 
he would have to be, for the purposes 
and duration of this course, a dis- 
passionate and disinterested observer 
of things future. 

In view of the difficult nature of 
the study and its unifying function, 
this course should be offered to the 
student toward the end of his college 
career, after he has had time to 
mature and to acquire a fund of 
knowledge from which to draw. Col- 
leges considering the introduction of 
a course in cultural heritage on the 
sophomore-junior level could incor- 
porate the course here advocated into 
the program of the senior year. Like 
the courses in contemporary civiliza- 
tion or cultural heritage, it would have 
to be interdepartmental in character, 
depending on the co-operation of the 
entire faculty. Within the tradi- 
tional setup, the greatest respon- 
sibility would naturally rest with the 
social-science division. 


MONG the many criticisms any 
new idea is bound to evoke, the 
writer anticipates three major objec- 
tions. First, it may be held that no 
one person would be equipped to 
teach so novel and broad a subject. 
In refutation, it may be said that 
those interested in teaching the future 
could pool their resources, especially 
if they were supported in their 
respective institutions by specialists 
in the various fields. 

Second, overcautious minds may 
question the degree of certainty and 
concreteness with which any state- 
ment on the future can be made. 
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They will be likely to fear that 
college funds would be wasted on 
glittering generalities and wishful 
thinking instead of being soundly 
invested in the sober business of 
teaching established facts. To them 
we may say that every beginning has 
been daring and problematic. The 
natural sciences themselves had their 
origin in bold speculations of the 
Greek philosophers of nature in the 
sixth century B.C. And fragmentary 
though our information may appear 
at this point, it will grow in proportion 
as it is made the subject of serious 
study and inspired teaching. 

Last, some timid souls may recoil 
from any attempt to lift the veil that 
hides the future, lest they behold 
Medusa’s face. Such a reaction would 
be indicative of a wide and deep- 
seated resistance to scientific truth 
which has accompanied and _ ob- 
structed the progress of science 
through the ages. This attitude can 
be traced as far back as the ancient 
myth that whoever tastes the fruit 
of knowledge will be expelled from 
Paradise. Applied to the future, the 
same idea is found in Alexander 
Pope’s argument “that it is partly 
upon his ignorance of future events 
and partly on a hope of a future state 
that man’s happiness in the present 
depends.” Granted that the future 
has always been man’s greatest store- 
house of illusions, and that we no 
longer dare claim with the nineteenth- 
century optimists that increased 
knowledge inevitably leads to greater 
happiness, it is likewise unjustified 
to assume a priori that ignorance per 
se will bring forth a state of bliss. 
In no event can the relationship 
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between knowledge and happiness be 
established in the abstract; it depends 
rather on the specific situation and 
the people involved. Until the future 
is made the subject of concrete 
investigation, only one hypothesis is 
warranted: namely, that knowledge 
contributes equally to happiness or 
misery. In conclusion, the possibility 
must be faced that the results of an 
investigation of the future might 
depress teacher and student, should 
it show that the human condition in 
the next decades and centuries will 
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not measure up to their expectations. 
Even in such a case, the course will 
have contributed to the intellectual 
and moral growth of the participants. 
Having gained a clear insight into 
the future of the race, they will more 
easily adapt themselves with a sense 
of responsibility to the historically 
and culturally inevitable or withstand 
it individually with knowledge and 
personal conviction. In any event, 
whichever course of action they may 
choose, they should enter upon it 
wiser and braver than before. 

[Vol. XVI, No. 9] 
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A World Perspective for the 
Average Student 


By MAURICE T. PRICE 


Minimum Courses Required 
[Continued from November| 


ITH such an introduction to 

the general field of race and 
cultural change, the way is paved for 
an appreciative and co-operative atti- 
tude, not just toward the races and 
peoples of mankind in the abstract, 
but toward individual culture groups 
and civilizations in the concrete. We 
should make no mistake about it, 
however: Without some such back- 
ground, without a _ matter-of-fact 
tolerant attitude, without a de- 
prejudicing process complemented by 
the acquiring of a readiness to appre- 
ciate, the rapid study of one or more 
alien cultures, and particularly of 
current problems in any foreign 
country, may be disappointing in the 
extreme. It is no accident that the 
tourist who goes abroad with a certain 
prior ethnocentric attitude toward 
foreign peoples in general or toward 
specific cultural traits of individual 
peoples in particular often comes 
back with those early attitudes merely 
reinforced. It is no accident that a 
student who begins to delve into 
realistic literature about a foreign 
race or culture with a capital stock 
of just his own ordinary, prior, occi- 
dental, and American prepossessions, 


is liable to conclude his brief study 
with his prejudices merely reinforced. 
In the case of some individuals, 
prolonged residence in a foreign 
country and association with persons 
of another culture, or prolonged study 
of another culture, will take the sting 
out of one’s prepossessions and unrea- 
soned reactions toward it. But among 
the great majority, there is no substi- 
tute for the sort of rational and 
generalized analysis of those reactions 
which takes place during a study of 
culture, culture groups, and cultural 
change. 

Experienced educators may insist 
that at least some students do achieve 
the goal, a sympathetic attitude 
toward other cultures, without going 
through analytical and rational study. 
The reply is, surely, some students do 
begin the study of an alien culture, 
just as some tourists do go abroad, 
with a long-inculcated and deep 
conviction (usually due either to their 
religion or philosophy, or to courses in 
psychology) that all peoples are funda- 
mentally equal in their basic innate 
capacities. But that is exceptional. 
In proportion as one’s students are a 
selection from such persons, the entire 
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problem is a little different. Even 
sympathy, however, may go too far. 
So, also, may the occasional intel- 
lectual’s arrogant idealization of 
foreign cultures which is derived from 
emotional reaction against disappoint- 
ment with one’s own culture. In any 
case, I think it will be found that 
a generalized and scientific attitude 
toward race and cultural change is an 
invaluable asset. It has been my 
experience in a course I have repeat- 
edly offered on Chinese culture, that 
the college students who have not 
already been through a specific cur- 
ricular course with that objective are 
usually so handicapped that it has 
been necessary to require them to 
read special outside assignments on 
race and culture. 

Nevertheless, no generalized intro- 
ductory perspective on race and 
cultural change is a substitute for the 
specific detailed socioethnological or 
sociocultural study of the civiliza- 
tions of those peoples with whom we 
are now carrying on commercial and 
political dealings. Nor, indeed, have 
the analyses of individual cultures 
and the methodology of “constructive 
typology”’ developed sufficiently to 
provide a short-cut device by way of 
typological characterizations of cul- 
tures. The condensed abstracts of 
different cultures, under the beguiling 
conception of comparative culture, 
are all too liable to convey inaccurate 
impressions to nonspecialists. Par- 
ticularly conducive to the misin- 
terpretation of all such typological 
constructs and abstracts are extreme 
assumptions as to differences or like- 
nesses between cultures. Even when 
individuals of different cultures use 
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the same terms or “universe of dis- 
course,” each must be constantly on 
the alert to see whether the con- 
notations as well as the denotations 
of even common words like family, 
business, or government are similar or 
divergent. In short, there is no sub- 
stitute for getting so well acquainted 
with the entire sociocultural pattern 
of an alien culture both abstractly 
and in the concrete (by novels, 
biographies, and the like) as to learn 
to judge immediate acts and words 
and records thereof in that context. 


T IS possible that in this field, even 

more than in the two _preced- 
ing ones, it may be contended 
that sufficient acquaintance with the 
context of Soviet Russian, Chinese, 
Japanese, (East) Indian, and Latin- 
American cultures can be gradually 
acquired through everyday reading of 
newspapers, periodicals, pamphlets, 
and books to which the average 
citizén turns in his leisure moments. 
If a serious check were desired on the 
realistic prospects of that likelihood 
among our citizenry at the present 
time, it could be found in their overt 
behavior and decisions. Take, for 
example, the behavior of American 
tourists abroad, of the traveling sales- 
man overseas, of that Congressional 
mission’s visit to the Far East a few 
years ago, yes, of the nation’s utter 
miscalculations as to the Germans 
and the Japanese. If only, as a result 
of such a check, a representative 
packet of American interpretations of 
foreign cultures could be put on the 
desk of every college and university 
president or dean, with critical com- 
ments thereon, and he could look 
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them over in the light of his own 
convictions as to his institution’s 
obligation to supply the country with 
informed leadership in the present 
world situation, something drastic 
would happen in the area of foreign 
studies. 

But even when we turn from the 
analysis of the citizen’s behavior, 
decisions, and attitudes, to an analysis 
of the kind of representations of 
foreign cultures and peoples which 
appear in the more popular publica- 
tions, we run into a grave situation. 
It cannot be overlooked that, at the 
present time, the influence of sane, 
graphic publications like the “Head- 
line Books” on Japan, Soviet Russia, 
and the British Empire are more 
than offset by illustrated articles, 
pamphlets, and books, including 
novels by professed equalitarians, 
which are building a deep, broadly 
based, personifying suspicion of some 
peoples—not excluding the peoples of 
Soviet Russia and Great Britain—and 
the bitterest hatred of certain other 
peoples, of the Japanese in particular. 

Aside from these evidences of 
citizens’ behavior and from the more 
popular literature itself, I confess 
that some of my apprehension is due 
to my experience in the very class- 
room where, under my own guidance, 
I have observed students getting 
acquainted intensively with an alien 
culture. To wit, I found that unless 
the greatest care was taken to check 
up constantly on students actually 
taking a course on Chinese civiliza- 
tion, they were liable to develop the 
most curious and distorted interpreta- 
tions out of the wide range of facts to 
which they were exposed. 
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The impression should not be con- 
veyed that efforts to fill the enormous 
gaps in our general knowledge of 
foreign peoples are confined to the 
popular press, the vested interests, 
and a few private organizations or 
committees trying to promote inter- 
national understanding. Among the 
agencies giving some attention to this 
problem are the American Council of 
Learned Societies, the United States 
Office of Education, the Smithsonian 
Institution, the American Council on 
Education and other national edu- 
cational associations, the Carnegie 
Foundation for International Peace 
and other peace and international- 
relations organizations, “cultural” 
organizations for spreading knowledge 
of a single foreign area or people, and, 
let us not forget, many an obscure 
librarian and other lay individual. 


WHAT extent have our col- 

leges and universities maintained 
leadership in, or even kept pace 
with, the expansion of interest and 
the spread of popular information by 
these various organizations? A few 
have resolutely enlarged their per- 
sonnel and equipment to meet the 
need. Others, for the sake of econ- 
omy as our military forces drew 
students from the colleges, were 
obliged to release specialist after 
specialist on the British Empire, 
Central and Eastern Europe, Soviet 
Russia, Latin America, or the Far 
East for miscellaneous kinds of war 
work.! Still others had few or none 


to release, for the reason that, decade 


after decade, they had been allowing 
specialists (and potential specialists) 
1As of November, 1944. 
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on those areas to drift away from their 
halls to establish themselves in occu- 
pational positions where their special 
knowledge had not been used and 
consequently had dwindled to vague 
impressions and to autobiographical 
memories of their most striking 
experiences in foreign countries. 

In setting up a: program of courses, 
it would seem imperative, as a mini- 
mum, that every college utilize in its 
foreign-area work at least one social 
scientist who has had _ prolonged 
residence in one of the great foreign 
cultural regions of the world and who 
has made its culture the subject of 
intensive study. Larger colleges and 
universities should, of course, cover 
more areas and give more courses on 
several of them. Most universities 
might be expected to offer at least one 
comprehensive course on the culture, 
and one on problems of modern 
change in the cultural areas, of Latin 
America, of Soviet Russia, and of the 
Far East, as well as of Europe, with 
perhaps one course each on Southern 
Asia and the East Indies, the Near 
East, and the British Empire. And 
the average student might well be 
expected to take at least the second 
or, if possible, the pair of courses 
mentioned, on one foreign cultural 
region. Only thus can we expect to 
initiate in students an understand- 
ing of the peoples with whom our 
country must co-operate if peace is 
to displace the holocaust of war in 
the next generation. 


HE fourth general field in which 
direct leadership from our col- 
leges and universities is urgent in the 
interest of world understanding lies 
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in the general sphere of the behavior 
of races, peoples, nationalities, and 
states toward one another as groups 
and as individual members of those 
groups. The field itself is occupied, 
ideally, with the particular kinds of 
relations which range from peaceful 
attitudes and controls to conflict atti- 
tudes and violent strife, on the 
broadest possible canvas. Practically, 
however, it takes as its starting point 
for intensive study, modern warfare 
as found between powerful political 
states. More particularly still, it 
may be necessary to concentrate 
upon the social dynamics of war and 
peace between such states. 

Lest this focus of concentration be 
regarded too narrowly, it should be 
stressed that conflict and ordered 
peace occur, not in a vacuum, but as 
points in the mutual interplay of 
forces of many kinds. On that 
account, they should be presented in 
the context of the interplay of such 
multiple forces, theoretically to be 
sure, but practically also, and with 
due recognition of the likelihood that 
this interplay of multiple forces may 
be found rationalized (in the psychol- 
ogist’s sense of the word) as if it were 
an interplay between two chief groups 
of people. The rise of Nazi conflict 
attitudes and their rationalization 
provide a good illustration. The 
Nazis represented themselves and the 
German people as being victims of 
such multiple factors as temporary 
economic deficiency, needless loss of 
honor, exploitation by Semites at 
home and through policies of foreign 
countries, Bolshevist plotting under 
Semitic leadership in Russia, and the 
like. These conditions were repre- 
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sented as due, either directly or 
indirectly, to outsiders, to non-Aryans 
and therefore non-Germans; and Nazi 
conflict attitudes are represented as 
having arisen, or as having been trans- 
formed into conflict policy, at points 
where the Nazis resisted or attempted 
to defend themselves against those 
outwardly caused, injected, or attack- 
ing forces or conditions. 

As a matter of fact, of course, the 
situation was not so simple. The 
rise, in the first place, of any 
unsatisfactory condition—such as the 
temporary economic deficiency, for 
instance—was much more compli- 
cated than it was represented to be. 
And the manner, in the second place, 
in which such an “outward con- 
dition” enters into individual and 
group experience as a psychological 
irritation and results in the focusing 
of antagonism upon other people in a 
way that warrants our thinking of it 
in terms of the social dynamics of 
conflict attitudes and actions—the 
manner in which this takes place, is 
exceedingly complex. 

As a general safeguard against 
oversimplifying the causative factors 
whose combination, interplay, and 
struggle issue in conflict, several 
propositions might be borne in mind 
which tie up with our discussion thus 
far. First, important as are differ- 
ential physical, technological, socio- 
economic, and populational condi- 
tions,? it would be inexcusable to limit 
the analysis of any modern war to their 
intrusion into behavior. For, second, 
as implied in the next curricular 


2See first curricular course. These courses are 

described in the first part of this article which 

appeared in the November Journat or HIGHER 
DUCATION (pages 413-19). 
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course outlined, irritation and antag- 
onism cumulate not merely from the 
competition and clash of similar 
interests usually considered in con- 
nection with such intruding material 
factors, but also, among other things, 
from supposed or actual aspersions 
upon a culture group’s distinctive 
ego and from the violation of the 
culture group’s particular norms and 
mores. From the latter fact, and 
from any intensive study of contacts 
between widely differing culture pat- 
terns, it becomes apparent, in the 
third place, that some of the concrete 
conditions or behavior which produce 
no aversion or oppositional reaction 
in one culture group may nevertheless 
produce very poignant and bitter 
reactions in another culture group. 
It is for this reason that the average 
student should be introduced to this 
field of world-wide conflict only after 
he has made an intensive study of at 
least one alien culture, as proposed in 
course number three, which delves 
into some of the differing responses 
to identical stimuli which occur in 
dissimilar cultures. 

The same broad comparative cul- 
tural and historical background must 
be assumed in proceeding from the 
analysis of the rise of typical conflicts 
to the analysis of typical group 
adjustments which develop as imme- 
diate and long-run consequences of 
conflict, among which the imperialistic 
accommodation is one of the most 
notorious. And finally, that same 
broad background must be taken 
for granted in examining the possible 
réle of international co-operation in 
allowing more flexible and _peace- 
promoting adjustments of conflict. 
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Only the lack of space prevents as 
full a discussion of imperialism and 
international co-operation as of con- 


flict, for they form the climax of any 


thorough understanding of the social 
dynamics of war and peace in a world 
which as yet has not matured into a 
true community. 


N THE interests of minimizing 

faculty differences and depart- 
mental disputes, some collegiate ad- 
ministrators may be tempted to ask 
the political-science department to 
offer such a curricular course on the 
dynamics of war and peace, and let 
the entire program of informing 
the average student on world affairs be 
settled in that way. It is conceivable 
that some may even give an ear to the 
proposal that the old course on inter- 
national relations be refurbished to 
fill the bill. To them it must be said 
in all candor that such a procedure 
is nothing short of perilous dereliction 
of solemn duty. If they will but 
pause to think, they will see that the 
modern shrunken world and the 
divergent distribution of its natural 
resources, technological developments, 
and population over the face of the 
earth are likely to convince the 
average student of mankind’s inter- 
dependence only in proportion as 
they permeate his thinking about this 
modern world. Furthermore, they 
will see that the prospects of peace 
and war on this earth are likely to be 
evident to the average student only 
in proportion as he understands the 
experienced dynamics of friction and 
co-operation in dealing with those 
potentials of economic and _ political 
power, a dynamics characterized, it 
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must be remembered, by delicate 
interactions of a psychological and 
sociological nature. And yet, unless 
the drives of nationalism, the arro- 
gances of ethnocentricism, the subter- 
fuges and rationalizations of militant 
and savage racialism are also realized; 
and unless at the same time the 
student sees his own and other 
nations’ cultural achievements in the 
humble light of the history of race 
and cultural change, and vividly and 
sympathetically understands the cul- 
ture or way of life of at least some 
other major peoples—unless these 
too become part of his thought and 
feeling about mankind, he cannot 
really be expected to demand that his 
political representatives deal under- 
standingly with the potentials and 
the dynamics of war and peace in our 
present world. 

True, the provision of the average 
student with such an introduction to 
modern world problems may have to 
be made through some new interde- 
partmental administrative machinery, 
and, in some of the larger universities, 
possibly in the face of vested interests 
in departmental position and power. 
That must be expected, in addition to 
some opposition to techniques of 
education which will be able to 
compete with the propaganda of 
national and international vested 
interests and to hold their own with 
the graphic and pictorial presentation 
of international fact and opinion by 
the popular press. And finally, for 
the persons who undertake the imme- 
diate task of teaching, must be 
provided the time, equipment, assist- 
ance, and at least as much motivation 

[Continued on page 500) 


An Open Letter Addressed to the 
Dean of an Arts College 


By H. A. BASILIUS 


Report on a Project for Revitalizing Instruction in the Humanities 
at Wayne University 


[Continued from November] 


N AS much as the roots of the 

entire program are embedded in 
the initial course, I should like 
to give you a more concrete notion 
of how we spend these approxi- 
mately fifteen weeks. The literature, 
music, and visual-arts instructors 
have the class for approximately four 
weeks each and then the aesthetician 
takes over for the final three weeks. 
Literature, music, and the visual 
arts do not follow each other in 
any set sequence. We have debated 
the question of the best order with- 
out reaching definite conclusions, and 
so the exigencies of the instructors’ 
programs determine the sequence in 
any given semester. 

In the literature section, we spend 
approximately half the time listening 
to recordings of poetry (wherever 
possible, a poet’s own recording of his 
poem). The poems are selected with 
a view to illustrating the several 
following more important aspects of 
poetry: the anything and everything 
from their experience that men “‘sing”’ 
about, that is, the subjects of poetry; 
the “different” use that poets make 


of the ideational, tonal, and rhythmic 
properties of words compared to the 
use of non-poets, that is, the difference 
between poetry and prose; the use 
and control of images created by 
means of words; and the irrational 
expression of the feel-quality of the 
rational in poetry, that is, the relation 
of ideas and the intellect to poetry. 
The recordings vary from the simple 
folk songs of Leadbelly to sophisti- 
cated contemporaries such as Stein, 
Eliot, and Cummings. Each recording 
is played over as many times as the 
class wishes. At times, the hearing is 
accompanied by the visual experience 
of the printed text. 

Discussion follows each audition, 
and here the instructor serves merely 
to summarize the class discussions 
and to raise new questions. He 
makes every effort not to dogmatize 
although he bends every effort to 
indoctrinate concerning the efficacy 
and validity of poetic expression. The 
sole objective of the program thus far 
is to get students to experience aurally 
and visually the poetic apprehension 
(and, of course, expression) of reality. 
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As early as possible, usually during 
the second week, the instructor begins 
to hint that students try their hand 
at writing a few lines. This imme- 
diately brings an avalanche of ques- 
tions regarding forms, meters, and so 
forth, to which the instructor quietly 
replies that he is merely suggesting 
the attempt to get into words the 
quality of some experience which the 
student might feel the urge to express. 
The form, he insists, will care for 
itself. Incidentally, it should be 
remarked that if the class has come 
to the literature section from music 
or the visual arts, it is eager to begin 
writing. If, on the other hand, its 
first experience in the course is with 
literature, additional pains must be 
taken to eliminate or reduce the 
customary shyness and inhibitions. 


HILE the first attempts at 

writing are being made and hesi- 
tatingly brought to the instructor, a 
student-poet of some local reputation 
(usually not a member of the class) is 
invited to spend a week with the class 
in reading and discussing a dozen or so 
of his or her selected poems. These 
sessions become intensely interesting 
because of the many questions regard- 
ing content, form, and experience 
which the class puts to the poet for 
clarification. Just recently, we invited 
such a student-poet actually to create 
a poem before the class. We had 
misgivings about being able to main- 
tain an atmosphere of spontaneity, 
but the student-poetess was of a very 
flexible personality and adjusted her- 
self remarkably well to the difficult 
situation. When the poem was fin- 
ished, she spent better than an hour 
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in answering a wide variety of ques- 
tions concerning almost every aspect 
of her creation. From this response 
and subsequent comments of the 
class, we have concluded that the 
experiment was a success. Fortu- 
nately, we were able to photograph 
the poem as it evolved on the black- 
board, so that we have preserved 
some of the tentative character of the 
feelings, ideas, imagery, and phraseol- 
ogy which occurred more or less 
spontaneously and in snatches to the 
poetess, were jotted down, and then 
worked and re-worked into the final 
form. The author has now also 
made an oral recording of the finished 
product for us, and so we shall be 
able to reproduce both the evolving 
and the finished products as often as 
we like for study and discussion. 

The final week is given over 
to laboratory work on the creations of 
the class members. All work remains 
anonymous unless an individual stu- 
dent chooses to identify his or her 
creation. The instructor attempts to 
spend as much time with individuals 
as possible but constantly calls the 
attention of the entire group to the 
typical processes involved in the indi- 
vidual creations. 

The enthusiasm of the class at the 
end of the four-weeks period is heart- 
warming, and the instructor hates to 
send the class on to artor music. But 
our objective is decidedly not to make 
poets of all incoming Freshmen. To 
teach them the significance and satis- 
faction of expression through words is 
sufficient for our immediate purpose, 
and so we feel that they are now ready 
for contact with another medium. 

The art instructor begins by em- 
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phasizing the fact that, in the 
visual or space arts, the creations or 
forms resulting from accepted prin- 
ciples of organization have the same 
basic character as those of music, 
poetry, architecture, the dance, and 
soon. The difference between them 
lies in the nature of the medium in 
which they are materialized. He 
continues this emphasis systematically 
throughout his work with the class, 
and later, the music instructor carries 
it on through his work. 

Proceeding from the actual exami- 
nation by the class of various kinds 
of art objects as well as slides and 
designs, the art instructor initiates 
discussions directed toward the under- 
standing of, first, tactile and kines- 
thetic texture, area (two-dimensional 
form), volume  (three-dimensional 
form), the rectilinear and curvilinear 
plane, the character and meaning of 
line and its relation to _ planes, 
the physiological and psychological 
aspects of color, in short, the basic 
elements of the space arts; and, 
second, the static and dynamic, har- 
mony and discord, repetition and 
contrast that the rhythm of structure 
and the principles of composition 
involve. 

As in the other sections, the student 
begins active creation early, and the 
instructor gives him as much indi- 
vidual attention as possible. The 
first construction assignment is a 
texture chart in the construction of 
which the student gets the feel of a 
wide variety of materials, some of 
which he combines into a tactile 
design according to his own tastes. 
As a part of the study of line, the 
entire class participates in contour 
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drawing from familiar “dead” objects, 
such as fruits, vases, and bowls, and 
from live human models. The lab- 
oratory work concludes with the 
construction by each student of a 
color collage and a three-dimensionai 
abstract form. After each of these 
construction experiments, an exhibit 
is set up so that the entire class may 
join with the instructor in evaluating 
the constructs and discussing the prin- 
ciples which they demonstrate. 
Owing in part to a commend- 
able personal enthusiasm of our art 
instructor for Frank Lloyd Wright, 
the art section culminates in an 
illustrated lecture and discussion of 
the latter’s work. The fusion of 
forms with function and the fusion 
of the visual elements in Wright’s 
work are emphasized, and thus the 
work of this section ends on a nice 
contemporary and American note. 


HE class now goes to the music 

instructor and follows a pattern 
of work roughly analogous to that 
in the art and literature sections. 
He is introduced to the basic elements 
of music, namely, meiody, harmony, 
rhythm, and tone color, and then to 
the principles of musical composition 
as exemplified in the traditional forms. 
The teaching technique is chiefly 
one of discussion based on music 
heard from phonograph recordings 
and piano recital in class. Active 
creation by the class begins during 
the first week and culminates in the 
writing of “a piece” by each member 
of the class. The piece is played 
before the entire class by the instructor 
and then becomes the subject of class 
discussion. 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


An interesting side light on the 
work of the music section is our 
experience in overcoming the problem 
of teaching musical notation to novices 
in so short a time. Anyone with 
little or no training can invent 
musical constructs with as much 
ease, pleasure, and meaningfulness 
as he can invent poems or space-art 
constructs. With music, however, 
he must also be able to record his 
creation and hence he must know how 
to notate it. The staff had wrestled 
long with the problem and was almost 
ready to give up when one of the 
literature instructors related how he 
had taught himself to notate music. 

The only member of the staff 
totally untrained in music decided 
that, because of his very ignorance, 
he was ideally fitted to find the way 
to make musical notation less of a 
mystery to the uninitiated. Although 
he literally could not read a note, he 
had long been a hungry listener, 
especially to modern piano music. 
The compositions of Scriabin, Satie, 
Bartok, Prokofieff, and Shostakovich 
were very much alive to him, and he 
constantly was after the two expert 
pianists on our staff to play this 
rather difficult stuff for him. He 
studied the scores, which were nothing 
more than marks on paper to him, 
and reasoned that there must be 
something expressive in the score 
itself even though it did not mean 
anything to him. He could not hear 
the score, but he could see it as a sort 
of visual art in which the rise and fall 
of the notes in the melodic horizontal 
line, the intervals at which the same 
note was repeated, group patterns of 
notes, and the like took on for him 
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the aspects of visual design. In a 
like way, he saw the space-controlling 
nature of the vertical or harmonic 
line and the coming together and 
moving apart vertically of the notes 
as the two horizontal lines of the 
conventional piano notation moved 
forward. To him in his ignorance 
the conclusion was obvious: one 
could write a kind of music without 
the least notion of what it would 
sound like merely by making nota- 
tions on a staff with an eye toward the 
pattern of the notation. This he did, 
and because he happened to see some 
of his wife’s harmony exercise sheets 
lying around at the time, his first 
attempt at writing music resulted in 
a four-voiced invention of about a 
dozen measures. His wife played 
what he had written, and he was 
delighted to hear approximately what 
he had seen in the design he had 
placed on the paper. Since he is 
a lover of modern music, the discords 
did not bother him a bit, and the 
strangely Gregorian effect of this 
composition convinced him that it 
had some expressive merit even 
though it was not “good” music. 
We were convinced that this oblique 
visual approach to music might solve, 
our problem and so we set our stu- 
dents to work making geometric pat- 
terns with notes. We then attempted 
to get them to translate sound con- 
structs which they had invented into 
similar visual patterns. Progress was 
a little slow at first, but the idea fired 
the imaginations of both instructor 
and students. In a short time, the 
instructor developed the knack of 
correlating such concepts as tone 
duration (whole, half, quarter notes), 
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tonality (key signature), harmonic 
relations, meter, and so on, with the 
device. As a result, students who 
had never had a bit of musical 
training began to bring their own 


compositions to class by the end of the 


second week. At first, most of them 
needed considerable adjustment before 
they could be performed easily, since 
commonly these early compositions 
are unkeyed and without sharps and 
flats. As the instructor attempts such 
performance, the student-composer 
corrects the notation by humming 
what he “wanted to write,” and the 
instructor then shows him the tech- 
nically accurate way of doing it. 
I can assure you that we are extremely 
proud of the three-part songs and the 
themes with variations which we now 


. get after four weeks of such work from 


musically illiterate students. As a 
matter of fact, we are in process of 
collecting an anthology of students’ 
creations from the various sections for 
public exhibition in the near future. 

In the final three weeks of the 
semester, the aesthetician takes over, 
and, by Socratic dialogue and on 
the basis of concrete works of 
art re-experienced with the class, he 
attempts to develop a kind of theory 
of art which emphasizes the unique 
function of art as a language of signs 
for expressing and communicating 
the conative-affective life of man. 
He concludes with a discussion of the 
relation of art to other fields of human 
endeavor and to life. 


N THE catalogue announcements 
we desire and recommend the 
lapse of several semesters between 
the taking of the first and second 
courses. After the introductions to 
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the materials and principles of the 
major arts, we want students to test 
and enlarge what they have learned 
against as varied a background of 
knowledge and experience as possible, 
both within and without the frame- 
work of the humanities. We should 
then like them to return in their 
junior-senior years to re-examine con- 
temporary culture with us through 
the eyes of the arts. In this second 
course, we attempt wide correlation 
with all cultural phenomena including, 
of course, as much of the conclusions 
from the natural and social sciences 
as can possibly be fitted into a one- 
semester course. We stay within 
the limits of the period 1870 to 1945, 
and by the empathic technique, 
attempt to re-experience the artists’ 
interpretation of the culture of which 
they are a part as well as its ex- 
pressers. We emphasize, as much as 
possible, the immediately contem- 
porary, and the American, scene.‘ 
We invite as many teachers from 
other fields as the schedule permits. 
So, for example, we have been getting 
a presentation of the implications of 
the theory of relativity from a mathe- 
matician on the* basis of which 
we have attempted correlation of 
the artistic phenomena with the 
mathematical-physical. The orphan, 
philosophy, also comes into its own 
here by way of the correlation of the 
artistic data with basic philosophical 
and metaphysical thought. We have 
not as yet managed to provide for 
the appearance of a social scientist 


‘For the sake of the record let it be said that in 
our second course we have from the start practiced 
what Fred Miller celebrates as the back-to-textbook 
movement. As a matter of fact we are puzzled at the 
thought of how any respectable teacher (of literature) 
ever managed to get away from the textbook to 
which he is now supposed to be returning in contrition. 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


in the teaching program although 
a social scientist participates in our 
staff discussions and has given freely 
and generously of his good advice. 
But, within the framework of a one- 
semester course, the possibilities are 
somewhat limited, and we shall prob- 
ably have to await an extension of the 
program on this level before we can 
include the social sciences in an active 
teaching réle. Our social scientist 
has suggested what might be called 
infiltration in place of actual inclusion 
in the teaching program. He has in 
mind several meetings with the staff 
in which such ideas as the social réles 
of the artist and the social significance 
of psychological types entering art 
would be discussed. This type of 
approach might well be the answer 
to the practical problem. It appeals 
to us all the more because it too 
stems from the idea of informal staff 
education as a solution to teach- 
ing problems instead of the usual 
reshuffing of courses and catalogue 
announcements. 

For students who wish to continue 
with our approach on the graduate 
level, we offer a third (seminar) 
course and a flexible “field major” 
program of electives. With the even- 
tual expansion of this aspect of the 
program, we shall have established 
some sort of basis for the training of 
college teachers in the humanities, 
which until now has been impossible 
in the traditional graduate-school 
program for the Ph.D. 


ERHAPS my report has dis- 
appointed you. I could, of course, 
have used another approach, shall we 
say “the renaissance of learning” 
approach, or, to contribute a varia- 
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tion to the standard much overworked 
phraseology, “the palingenesis of 
classical values.” I could, with mes- 
sianic fervor, have told you that we 
had discovered or invented the key- 
stone course of all culture and have 
applied for the patent right to require 
it from every candidate for the A.B. 
Or I could have alleged that we have 
found the answer by means of which 
the subject-matter or departmental 
specialists and the pedagogical tunc- 
tionalists could patch up their differ- 
ences. In other words, I might have 
suggested that we live in the best of 
all educational worlds and that we 
need simply a reshuffiing of the 
course deck with a greater emphasis 
on the humanities to regain the lost 
magic educational formula. By impli- 
cation, “the greater emphasis” would, 
of course, be more required courses in 
foreign languages, English, history, 
and other subjects, that is, in the 
“content courses,” for, again by 
implication, it is only these moss- 
covered old-reliables that constitute 
true education which has been prosti- 
tuted by science and by education 
and by Baal. In short, I might have 
told you that the educational moon 
is made of green cheese. 

Had I done so, the staff would have 
disowned me. They have worked 
quietly and unselfishly, but also’ very 
hard, to understand our problem, to 
understand each other, and somehow 
to impart this understanding to stu- 
dents who want it. We want no 
more required courses with which to 
encourage and endow academic vested 
interests. We want only freedom 
and time to continue working at our 
job, and the less publicity the better. 
For surely the lay public must one 
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day become as nauseated with the 
miracle courses and revolutionary 
wonder-plans of education as has the 
academic profession. The signs indi- 
cate that the day of reckoning may 
not be far off. As regards the 
humanities, I believe that three simple 
but tremendously important things 
can help forestall that day of reckon- 
ing, and these I recommend for your 
serious consideration: first, that, as our 
graduate school trains future teachers 
of the humanities, it strive to select 
and train whole men and women 
instead of the pedantic “specialist” 
currently being produced in the name 
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of a questionable scholarship; second, 
that university instructors be per- 
mitted and encouraged to teach and 
to study their teaching assignments 
instead of dissipating their energies 
in endless and frequently futile com- 
mittee meetings and the often sterile 
publication of dull and useless min- 
utiae; third, that creative scholarship 
which combines dynamic will and 
imagination, as well as control of the 
facts, be encouraged by all manner of 
means. Considerations of this kind 
are the ultimate answer to our 
problem and not another false crusade 
for the rebirth of learning. 

[Voi. XVI, No. 9] 
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Catholic Women’s Colleges 
and the War 


By ELEANORA A. BAER anp SALVATORE G. DIMICHAEL 


Adjustments, Current Problems, and Postwar Problems 


r AOTAL war has brought about 
varying degrees of modifica- 
tion in all types and on all 

academic levels of education. Because 
of the chronological age of their stu- 
dents, institutions of higher learning 
have felt the impact of the war 
more than elementary and secondary 
schools. Colleges, universities, and 
professional schools have been affected 
by military service, acceleration, the 
government’s utilization of institu- 
tions, and the psychological appeal of 
attractive salaries enticing students 
to leave school. 

The change which the war has made 
in the four-year Catholic women’s 
colleges is revealed by a study of 
questionnaire replies received from 
fifty, or 56 per cent, of the eighty-nine 
four-year Catholic women’s colleges 
in the United States. Data was sub- 
mitted regarding enrollment, faculty, 
finance, length of term, adjustments 
in administration, departments and 
services, and curricular and extra- 
curricular activities for September, 
1941 and 1943, and for the summer 
schools of i941 and 1943. These 
dates were chosen as indicative of 
‘pre-war and recent conditions in 
schools. In addition to this informa- 


tion, administrators were asked to 
comment on their institutions’ current 
problems and their anticipated post- 
war problems. 

The colleges included in this study 
had enrollments ranging from 40 to 
746 in 1941, and from 46 to 780 in 
1943. For comparative purposes, the 
institutions were classified in four 
groups as based on the September, 
1941, enrollments. In numerical order, 
the grouping included schools whose 
enrollment ranged from 20 to 170 
(Group I), 171 to 320 (Group ID), 
321 to 470 (Group III), and 471 to 
770 students (Group IV). The groups 
included 13, 22, 10, and § colleges, 
respectively. 

In the matter of enrollment, Cath- 
olic women’s colleges as a group 
presented a situation in contrast to 
that reported by the Office of Educa- 
tion for 622 institutions of higher 
learning. The enrollment of these 
622 institutions for the period from 
October 15, 1941, to October 15, 
1942, showed a total decrease of 13.7 
per cent. Excluding teachers’ col- 
leges, normal schools, and junior 
colleges, enrollments in the uni- 
versities, colleges, and professional 
schools alone decreased 10.7 per 
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cent, with decreases of 12.7 per cent 
for men and 7.2 for women.! A 
report of the Office for the period 
October 15, 1942, to October 15, 
1943, On corresponding items for 
497 institutions of higher education 
showed a total decrease in enrollment 
of 8.2 per cent, with universities, 
colleges, and professional schools 
decreasing 4.6 per cent, and with 
decreases of 7.5 per cent for men and 
0.2 for women. These figures were 
reported by Education for Victory in 
its issue dated November 15, 1943. 
For the fifty Catholic women’s 
colleges, the reported enrollment cal- 
culated on a full-time equivalent 
basis was 12,908 for September, 1941, 
as compared with 14,199 in Sep- 
tember, 1943. This was an increase 
of 291, or 2.1 percent. The increase 
was not distributed evenly through 
the four classes of college students, for 
while the freshman and sophomore 
groups increased 16.6 per cent and 5.3 
per cent respectively, the junior class 
decreased 12.4 per cent and the 
senior class 11.2 per cent. Between the 
classes a greater decrease occurred 
in 1943 than in 1941 between the 
freshman and sophomore years, but a 
more pronounced drop in enrollment 
was evidenced for the same period 
between the sophomore and junior 
years. Colleges represented in Group 
IV averaged a higher percentage of 
total increase, while those in Group II 
averaged a greater degree of decrease. 
The summer-school enrollment of 
the 39 reporting colleges showed a 
gain of 516 students, or 5.3 per cent, 
representing an increase from 9,749 
in I941 to 10,265 in 1943. The 
1 Education for Victory, for December 15, 1942, p. 27. 
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summer-school enrollment surpassed 
the increased enrollment for the 
regular session of September, 1941, 
as compared with September, 1943, 
by 3.2 per cent. 


HE teacher situation in the 

United States has been a matter 
of great concern among adminis- 
trators, educational associations, and 
authorities in the Office of Education, 
This study, therefore, sought to 
determine the actual effects of the 
war on teaching personnel in Catholic 
women’s colleges. On a_ national 
basis, the Office of Education in 
reporting the extent of change in 
college and university faculties for 
1941-42, as compared with 1942-43, 
estimated the net loss of teachers as 
5.1 per cent, with women increasing 
1.8 per cent and men decreasing 7.6 
per cent—the total loss being seven 
thousand men.? 

Since Catholic women’s colleges are 
largely staffed by members of religious 
communities, the problem has been 
neither similar nor so acute. The 
personnel of the faculty as a whole 
has increased from September, 1941, 
to September, 1943. Some notable 
increases which have occurred are: 
II per cent among full-time teachers 
as compared with 4 per cent for part- 
time; 20 per cent for laywomen in 
contrast with 3 for laymen; and 33 
new inexperienced teachers as com- 
pared with 64 new _ experienced 
teachers. Faculty members in depart- 
ments of religion have increased 9 
per cent. New services introduced 


*These percentages were reported in “The 
Higher Institutions Have Lost 7,000 Staff Members 
Since 1941-42” (School and Society, LVII (April 
20, 1943), P- 402). 
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CATHOLIC WOMEN’S COLLEGES 


in the schools, for example, guidance, 
employment, adult education, health 
clinics, remedial reading, increased 
community service, canteen work, 
food and clothing repair, and_con- 
servation work, and the extension of 
recreation group work, necessitated 
adding new staff members. Summer 
faculties showed a slight increase in 
number in every classification which 
has been mentioned with the excep- 
tion of the new inexperienced group, 
which decreased. 

In the matter of finance, colleges 
were asked to report their actual 
incomes and expenditures for 1940-41 
and 1942-43, or to indicate com- 
parative increase or decrease. Actual 
figures were insufficiently reported to 
be significant; however, the positive 
and negative expression of data indi- 
cated a nearly complete correspond- 
ence in the general trends of income 
and expenditures for 1942-1943 as 
compared with those for 1940-41. 


NOTHER subject of investiga- 
tion was the length of summer 
term held by the colleges. The adjust- 
ment of the college- and university 
calendar was one of the earliest 
measures of meeting the war pro- 
gram. One month after the attack 
on Pearl Harbor, the American Coun- 
cil on Education at the National 
Conference of College and University 
Presidents on Higher Education and 
the War, meeting at Baltimore, 
heartily endorsed the plan to accel- 
erate programs. This meeting was 
followed by a second Baltimore Con- 
ference in July, 1942, at which time 
all institutions of higher education 
were asked immediately to consider 
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ways and means of acceleration. _ 
Since summer sessions are largely 
attended by elementary- and second- 
ary-school teachers, the late closing 
of their schools has made it prac- 
tical to accelerate individual pro- 
grams rather than adjust school 
calendars. However, some’ institu- 
tions have attempted to accelerate 
their summer-school programs by 
offering sessions of 6-6, 9-3, 3-6-3, 
8, or 14 weeks. Of the fifty colleges 
studied, forty-six held summer ses- 
sions in 1941, five of these having 
a double program. In 1943, forty- 
four had summer sessions, fifteen 
having a double summer school. Of 
the two institutions which dropped 
summer school, one did so because 
of food shortage, while the other 
extended the use of its campus to a 
college whose campus was used by 
the Government. Of the 30 per cent 
of the colleges holding double summer 
sessions in 1943, 67 per cent held 
single sessions in 1941, and 33 per 
cent double sessions. The smaller 
colleges tended more toward doubling 
sessions than the larger colleges. 
Aware of the impracticability of 
altering the school calendar in some 
instances, the colleges have sought 
other means of adjustment to war- 
time conditions. The eight most 
commonly found adjustments in the 
order of decreasing frequency were: 
individualized acceleration, encour- 
agement of heavier academic load, 
increased scholarships to meet prob- 
lems of students carrying heavier 
academic loads, admission of fourth- 
year high-school students, shortening 
of holidays to allow students to 
attend summer school at some other 
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institution, refresher courses, speed-up 
programs, and the introduction of the 
six-day session. 

The introduction nd expansion of 
departments fell largely into five 
groups—dietetics, health clinics, adult 
education (credit and non-credit), 
guidance, and employment. In cur- 
ricular expansion there was evidence 
of increase in all fields except the 
classical languages. As might be 
expected, science, which was of para- 
mount importance in the war, shows 
the greatest expansion, followed suc- 
cessively by mathematics, social 
studies, foreign languages, physical 
education, home economics, religion, 
fine arts, philosophy, and English. 
There have been added to the 
college curriculum numerous course 
offerings, the majority of which reflect 
interest in present problems. 

In addition to the increase in 
curricular offerings, a survey of 
extra-curricular activities also reveals 
increased emphasis and attendance. 
A comparison of the two showed a 
close correlation in expansion. Col- 
leges which have expanded depart- 
ments and added new courses have 
usually noted increased participation 
in extra-curricular activities. In some 
cases, extra-curricular activities have 
taken on the character of war activi- 
ties. The participation in Red Cross 
work, sale of bonds and stamps, 
entertaining—U.S.O.—and_ knitting 
head the list, followed closely by 
sewing, rationing, dietetics and food 
programs, civilian-defense instruction, 
nurses’-aid work, salvage campaigns, 
victory-book campaigns, speakers’ 
bureaus, relief work, and _finger- 
printing. The colleges in Group III 
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have participated in activities to the 
greatest extent, averaging I0 activi- 
ties per college, as compared with 
10 for Group II, 9 for Group I, and 
6 for Group IV. 


HE problems confronting the 

colleges are many and varied, as 
indicated by statements of current 
problems submitted by seventeen of 
the fifty colleges. Curriculum adjust- 
ments have had to be made to meet 
the demands both of the students 
who wish a cultural course and those 
who prefer vocational subjects. This 
demand has resulted in pressure 
in certain departments, particularly 
mathematics and science. The prob- 
lem of the administration in expand- 
ing any department is to determine 
which courses are most needed at 
present and which will remain in the 
foreground after the war. 

Personnel problems appeared to 
be of major importance. With the 
introduction of new courses, either 
new faculty members must be sought, 
old teachers transferred from other 
courses, or the teacher load increased. 
In the latter event, little time is left 
for faculty research and writing. 

Enrollment was found to have 
been affected more by the lure of 
defense-work salaries than by any 
other cause. Colleges reported that 
these have influenced their upper- 
class enrollment, and in some cases 
have caused full-time students to 
shift to part-time class work and 
part-time employment. Transporta- 
tion difficulties were suggested by 
colleges having resident students. 

The difficulties in procuring neces- 
sary supplies and equipment, because 
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of priorities, occupied second place on 
the list of problems. This problem 
was second only to that of the 
retention and replacement of service 
help—a problem regarded by. some 
colleges as being of primary impor- 
tance. Relatively low salaries have 
caused competent workers to seek 
higher-paid jobs in industry, leaving 
institutions with either incompetent 
or decreased help. Inadequate housing 
facilities and the lack of workmen 
have been serious handicaps for some 
institutions. 

The financial problem was men- 
tioned only by institutions which 
indicated that salary increases had 
been given. However, some of the 
schools which reported increased 
expenditures and decreased income 
failed to comment on their problems. 
Growing enrollments and accelerated 
programs have helped colleges to 
offset the increased operating costs 
and to compensate for the recently 
discontinued N.Y.A. appropriations. 

Another problem suggested by the 
colleges was the result of the psycho- 
logical effect which the war had 
both on the faculty and students. 
The faculty, carrying an increased 
program, teaching new subjects, and 
in some cases facing the problem 
of induction, is teaching a student 
body carrying accelerated programs, 
participating in war activities, and 
orientating itself to curricular and 
administrative adjustments. About 
it on all sides was a topsy-turvy world 
of unstability. Social life in colleges, 
previously a source of relaxation for 
students, had undergone a change 
due to lack of time and the unavail- 
ability of men for social functions. 
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The Catholic woman’s college has 
had its part to play in postwar 
education by keeping culture alive 
and offering vocational education 
within its range. It also has its 
postwar problems. Some adminis- 
trators replying to the questionnaire 
feel that the uncertainty of general 
educational planning makes it diffi- 
cult to foresee conditions and resulting 
problems. Federal support of educa- 
tion, the government’s policy for the 
education of returning men and 
women in service, and shift in 
emphasis are factors likely to over- 
shadow the problems of the individual 
institution. Specifically, colleges see 
themselves faced with the problems 
of decreased enrollment, financial 
difficulties, a shortage of teachers 
because of a fifty—per cent reduction 
in teacher-training enrollment, adjust- 
ment of students returning to college 
after the war to complete their 
education, building expansion because 
of present curtailment of supplies, 
placement of graduates, which is 
complicated by the present abnormal 
preparation to meet demands in 
certain occupations, and change of 
curricular offerings. They feel, too, 
that opportunities in educational, 
political, and economic life must be 
extended to the minority peoples. 
Primarily, they are concerned about 
such possibilities as a direct subsidy 
to students, state grants, contracted 
educational facilities, and the utiliza- 
tion of existing institutions to train 
men and women before they return 
to civilian life. The réle of the 
government in the education of adults 
will very largely shape the destiny of 
the Catholic women’s colleges. 

[Vol. XVI, No. 9} 


Those Research Papers Again 


By W. EDWARD FARRISON 


Short, Well-Considered Papers for Undergraduates 


believe, that the purpose of fresh- 

man and sophomore “research 
papers” is not to make new dis- 
coveries nor to teach “the mastery 
of the procedure of investigation,” 
but first, to make students get more 
information about subjects than they 
can get in classrooms; and second, to 
give them practice in reading and ob- 
serving intelligently, thinking clearly, 
and expressing themselves effectively. 
Getting this information and practice 
is not only worth while but very 
desirable, but it is not research, 
certainly not in the sense in which 
the term is applied to research founda- 
tions and is used, presumably, in 
graduate schools. To call it that, as 
so many textbooks for college com- 
position are now doing, is to confuse 
matters—for students, if not for many 
of their instructors. 

Confusion begins with the term 
research itself. Whether for good or 
ill, this term has long since been 
surrounded with such a haze that it is 
often nothing less than frightful to 
the Freshman or Sophomore. When, 
therefore, he is requested to write a 
“research paper,” he finds himself 
- quite ignorant of just what he is 
expected to do. Talk about con- 
sulting “sources” and “evaluating 
data” is hardly more comprehensible. 


I: IS a generally accepted view, I 


In fact, he is fortunate if he is not 
further confused by it. And when or 
if he attempts to “give a survey of the 
various views advanced by authorities 
on your subject,” as one well-known 
textbook for freshman English advises, 
what does he find? References, refer- 
ences, and more references. Where, 
the bewildered student wonders, is 
there room or reason for originality? 
What should be done about the term 
research then? It should be left, with 
all of the “methodology” it implies, 
to the senior colleges, graduate schools, 
and research foundations, and both 
should be replaced with something 
not so grandiose for Freshmen and 
Sophomores. It is high time for 
something to be done about the 
matter, lest students from the highest 
to the lowest levels soon find them- 
selves sweltering in “‘research.”’ One 
of the best of the recently published 
textbooks on the teaching of English 
in the secondary school now advises 
prospective teachers to teach their 
students to write “research papers,” 
even where library facilities are not 
altogether inspiring, and high-school 
students are already beginning to 
apply the term research to their five- 
and ten-page digests from ready- 
reference books and periodicals! 

For Freshmen and Sophomores, if 
not for those less advanced, there is 
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something less awesome and more 
practical which, I think, can better 
achieve the desired purposes, namely, 
the short report. By this is meant 
a paper, twelve hundred to’ two 
thousand words in length, on a 
definitely limited topic, based on a 
small amount of material, carefully 
read, plus a serious attempt, at least, 
at independent, original thinking. 
It presupposes no attempt whatever 
to “cover the literature on the 
subject,” to say nothing of “evalu- 
ating” scholarly theories and points 
of view. No kind of padding is 
permissible in this kind of paper, 
neither long quotations, whether 
direct or indirect, nor any details not 
closely related to the topic. Accuracy 
and conciseness of expression are of 
paramount importance. Every sen- 
tence in the paper must be obviously 
necessary. Footnotes are expected 
only where they are needed. They 
are never allowable merely for the 
sake of creating a scholarly atmos- 
phere. Since the paper does not 
represent exhaustive reading, it need 
not include anything so imposing as 
a bibliography, but it should list the 
references on which it is based. 

When a student finishes such a 
paper, he knows that he does not 
know all, or even very much, about 
the subject dealt with; nor has he 
any reason to believe that he has 
either done more than he has done or 
knows more than he knows. But 
when he has fully discussed his 
closely limited topic, he has every 
reason to feel satisfied. 

In freshman and sophomore courses 
in composition and literature, such 
reports may be written on the several 
literary works that may be listed for 
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either required or optional reading. 
In such instances, the reports should 
deal primarily with literary works 
themselves rather than with biogra- 
phies and criticisms, however scholarly 
these may be; for it still seems reason- 
able to assume that studying literature 
itself is always more profitable than 
merely studying about it. 


EFERENCE to actual experi- 

ence may help to clarify the idea. 
Some time ago in a sophomore course 
in English literature, a girl of about 
eighteen years decided to write one 
of two required reports on the 
supernatural elements in Coleridge’s 
Christabel and Keats’s Lamia. At 
the beginning, it was made clear to 
her that in this paper she could not 
hope to supplement nor even dream 
of correcting anything said by Messrs. 
Lowes, Nethercot, and other scholars 
concerning these poems or their 
authors, but that it was her task 
simply to get as clear an under- 
standing of her topic as time and 
circumstances made possible and to 
do her best to organize her informa- 
tion and ideas into a unified, coherent 
report. She knew, of course, that it 
would be necessary for her to study 
the poems carefully, and she was told 
that she must read completely at least 
one good biography of Coleridge and 
one of Keats. As to the elaborate 
scholarly treatises and articles on the 
authors and the poems, she was 
referred to some of them and given the 
understanding that the reading of 
most of these was optional. The 
point emphasized was that the report 
was to be primarily the student’s own 
study of the poems themselves, rather 
than a study of other studies of them. 
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As the student herself readily saw, 
the topic naturally suggested some 
comparisons. Whatever bases might 
exist for these, she was told, must be 
discovered in the poems themselves— 
nowhere else. The principal points 
which she eventually considered were 
the blending of the realistic and 
the mysterious in the settings of the 
poems, the characters of Geraldine 
and Lamia, the réles of Bracy and 
Apollonius, and the use of love as a 
motivating force. One of the details 
noted by the student was the fact that 
in casting spells on their victims, 
Geraldine and Lamia follow, in gen- 
eral, the same procedure, which is the 
same as that followed by the Ancient 
Mariner in holding the Wedding- 
Guest. As the student also noted, 
this procedure is familiar to present- 
day believers in spell-casting who 
have read neither Coleridge nor Keats, 
nor any other poets, for that matter. 
Comparisons ultimately gave rise to 
such questions as was Coleridge 
indebted to Keats, Keats to Coleridge, 
or were both indebted to the same 
sources, traditional or otherwise? 
Consideration of dates enabled the 
student to rule out the first question— 
at least until somebody attempts to 
prove that Coleridge saw Keats’s 
poem in manuscript before 1816, 
when his own was first published, 
three years before Keats’s is now 
generally thought to have been writ- 
ten. The implications of either of 
the other two questions could be 
correct, or perhaps both may be 
partially correct; but since the stu- 
dent was not yet prepared by either 
training or experience to investigate 
such questions, she was not encour- 
aged to do so. They were left for 
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someone more learned who may have 
the time and the inclination to bring 
forth a seminar paper on the influence 
of the art of Coleridge on the art of 
Keats, or perhaps a_ dissertation 
making a comparative study of the 
minds of the two poets. 


HE short report need not be 

limited to courses in English com- 
position and literature. It may well 
be written in freshman and sophomore 
courses in departments other than 
English. The topics to be discussed 
must depend, to be sure, upon 
the subject-matter of the particular 
course, and the number of reports 
required of each student should be 
fixed according to the circumstances 
that usually determine the amount 
of written work Freshmen and Sopho- 
mores are required to do in their 
several courses. It may be esti- 
mated, however, that two good short 
reports are worth at least one good 
term paper—and more than a hundred 
poor ones. Admittedly, this kind of 
writing is not practical where class 
sections are too large or too numerous 
to make possible the necessary con- 
ferences—two or three of them on each 
report—with students. But where 
teaching schedules are too heavy to 
permit such conferences, they are also 
too heavy to make possible the 
guidance even the best undergrad- 
uates need to write worth-while 
research papers. 

Is this kind of assignment too 
elementary for Freshmen and Soph- 
omores? It can be, but it need not 
be. One of its best features is that 
its requirements can be easily ad- 
justed, not only to the different class 
levels, but also to the abilities of the 
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several students. Allowances for indi- 
vidual differences can always be made 
in the selection of topics, the amount 
of reading required, and even in the 
length of the papers. If a teacher is 
tactful enough to set his students at 
work on problems sufficiently difficult 
to challenge their minds but not so 
comprehensive nor so encumbered 
with “methodology” as to bewilder, 
he can get the majority of them to 
enjoy the work as well as profit by it. 
It may be objected that this kind 
of assignment does not give training 
for research or scholarly work; but 
in as much as it demands careful 
reading, intelligent thinking, and effec- 
tive writing, it does give such training. 
It does not give all the training 
necessary, but it gives, or at least can 
be made to give, as much as immature 
Freshmen and Sophomores are pre- 
pared to take. With few exceptions, 
students on the junior-college level 
are too young and uninformed to be 
taught how to do research, to say 
nothing of doing any. They are not 
yet sufficiently matured in judgment 
to investigate “sources,” deal crit- 
ically with “the literature on the 
subject,” evaluate facts and theories, 
and draw “conclusions.” So why 
teach them to play at these things? 
Incidentally, it should be remem- 
bered that most students will not do 
either research or scholarly work after 
they leave college, but it is the hope 
of their teachers, at least, that all of 
them will learn to read understand- 
ingly when they read, write sensibly 
when they write, and think intelli- 
gently all the time. Obviously then, 
departments of English especially 
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should be much more concerned with 
teaching all Freshmen and Sopho- 
mores to do these things than 
with teaching special techniques to 
the minority who are prospective 
researchers and scholars. To train 
Freshmen and Sophomores to read, 
think, and express themselves intelli- 
gently, it is hardly necessary to guide 
or misguide them into producing 
what they too generally, though inno- 
cently, mistake for research papers. 
Worse still, to encourage them to call 
such efforts research work may give 
them a false sense of values and thus 
tempt them into overestimating their 
achievements. It is indeed necessary 
to teach them to use library cata- 
logues, various kinds of books, indexes 
to periodicals, how to quote from 
references, and the importance, as well 
as the ways, of giving credit for 
borrowed information and ideas. But 
to teach them these things, it is not 
necessary to indoctrinate them with 
“the techniques and methodology of 
research.” To attempt this sort 
of indoctrination is inadvisable; to 
attempt it and fail, as seems so often 
to have been the case, is either tragic 
or ridiculous, according to how seri- 
ously one takes the matter. It is the 
function of the graduate schools to 
train researchers and scholars, not of 
the colleges and certainly not of the 
junior-college divisions. If depart- 
ments of English succeed in helping 
Freshmen and Sophomores to become 
reasonably informed about language 
and literature, and capable of using 
their information intelligently, they 
should be more than satisfied—they 
should be joyful. [Vol. XVI, No. 9] 


Nin the- Technicians - 


Latin and Lotions’ 


8 Most of the colleges in these days 
uncomplainingly accept students as 
the educational system under “‘demo- 
cratic” pressure provides them, sup- 
ply props in a missionary spirit where 
the foundations of language are 
missing, appease, in a word, both the 
high-school products without words 
or notions of grammar, and their 
educational sponsors. Lotion formu- 
las (such as “‘general language’’) to 
give students everything they need in 
a few applications are set forth by 
“educators.” 

Appalled by certain experiences of 
the poverty of English word-stock 
in the vocabularies of our college stu- 
dents, making modern-foreign lan- 
guage study too uninteresting and 
difficult for the majority, and having 
no faith whatsoever in the skin-lotion 
cure-alls I have alluded to (and 
others), I began some years ago to 
urge Latin for basic English-language 
needs. I recognized that English 
might be acquired ultimately by a 
steady gnawing at the dictionary and 
books of synonyms, together with the 
necessary attention to grammar and 
rhetoric, provided the student could 
be kept long enough at a monotonous, 
because unrelieved, task. But I was 
certain that the Latin-assisted way to 
English was the shortest and most 
attractive, and that it offered, besides, 
some extremely useful by-products to 


1Reported by A. M. Withers, Head of the 
Foreign Language Department, Concord College. 


recommend it, not only for English, 
but for other fields of knowledge. 
There was no originality in my 
thought on this score. I added, 
however, an element of newness by 
constantly taking to task professors 
of English. Since so many of them be- 
lieved, precisely as I did, in the impor- 
tance of Latin for the early acquisition 
of some philosophy of, and sensitiv- 
ity to, language it seemed not only 
odd but inexcusable to me that they 
were so glaringly unmilitant, to put 
it mildly, so prone to surrender with- 
out a shot to the curriculum-jugglers, 
leaving the teachers of Latin almost 
totally unaided in their unequal 
fight for the preservation and prestige 
of the subject in the colleges and sec- 
ondary schools. My contentions were 
not much concerned with trivialities 
of derivation, but emphasized mainly 
the formation of habits of close 
observation, the absorption of English 
vocabulary, and the _ unobtrusive 
but concretely effective lessons in 
English composition through honest 
translation. 

It is interesting and illuminating 
to record comments upon my point 
of view by some of my more suscep- 
tible correspondents. They are pithy 
roundups of personal experience: 


“T am afraid that learning and the 
requisites to it have been quite superseded 
by departmental business interests, hence 
that the departments of English are 
reluctant to demand Latin or Greek, as 
they should, for fear that they would 
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hurt their numbers. Which is absolutely 


preposterous.” 

“Many modern-language people have 
simply been loath to share the pittance 
of time that the prospective English 
teacher has for foreign-language study; 
and I suspect that some English professors 
fear that requiring Latin for their 
prospective majors would drive them into 
the arms of the sociologists.” 

“T am inclined to blame the foreign- 
language teachers, rather than the people 
in English, for our separate and collective 
failure as Sprachmeister of the vernacular. 
The emphasis on the direct method, on 
cultural values, and on _ international 
understanding, has blinded us to the 
contributions made to mastery of our 
mother tongue by study of foreign 
languages, ancient and modern.” 

“Our department (Romanic Languages 
and Literatures) is committed to recom- 
mending Latin as a foundation. Unfor- 
tunately, we can no longer require it. So 
we gather our graduate students together, 
and I teach them the rudiments ‘off the 
record’ from Hettich and Maitland’s 
rather grim textbook.” (A professor of 
law in Harvard likewise regrets the lack 
of a common experience in fundamental 
Latin among his students.) 

“T do my crusading in my own class- 
room, and, as far as I can, in discussion 
at faculty meetings. But I am a poor 
hand at propaganda in the large, and 
have altogether too little time for what 
I can do better. It is not a case of 
letting George do it. Each of us must do 
what lies nearest him.” (An English 
professor’s defeatist attitude, mingled 
with consuming passion for his own 
research, a bad combination as regards 
help in straightening out general educa- 
tion in the formative period.) 

“I am thoroughly in agreement with 
you about our friends in the English 
department. But as I see it they are not 
in a position to help us. They are losing 
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their majors to Speech and Economics 
departments, and dare not advise their 
students to take courses which would 
require any work lest they lose them 
altogether. Thus the educational world 
is shot through with a kind of cowardly 
appeasement and unscrupulous competi- 
tion. College competes with college, 
department with department, and the 
form of their competition is always the 
same: ‘I can make my courses easier than 
yours.’ Latin cannot enter that com- 
petition and expect to win anything, for 
the surest way of killing Latin is to 
continue giving courses in it without 
actually teaching anything, and the only 
way Latin can be taught is with goodly 
doses of work.” 

And it is on the note of “work” 
that I will conclude this brief discus- 
sion of along theme. Latin is indeed 
no lotion; and all forms of spoon- 
feeding are out of place in education. 


The Employment Problem on 
a University Campus’ 
Many university campuses have 

been beset with the problem of 

securing an adequate staff of compe- 
tent employees during the war period. 

Traditionally, salaries for such posi- 

tions have been low; requirements 

have been high. However, employees 
now require more than security of 
terure and a respect for personality. 

Turnover, resulting primarily from 

low salaries, becomes expensive in 

terms of economy and efficiency. 

In order better to understand, and 
to offset, the evils of this situation, 
a study was recently made on Ohio 
State University campus. The need 
for the study was emphasized by the 


*Reported by Founta D. Greene, Director of 
Student Employment, Ohio State University. 
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rapid turnover of office employees 
which, it is assumed, was due pri- 
marily to the low rate of pay and the 
inequitable salary range. At the 
time of the inception of the idea, 
little was known about the various 
types of office positions, the com- 
parability of salaries, length of vaca- 
tions, or basic skills and educational 
background required. The main pur- 
pose of this study was to describe and 
classify campus office positions which 
are permanent and full time, to 
determine the educational background 
and qualifications necessary to satis- 
factorily fill each position, and to 
suggest a salary range for each 
classification. 

In order to categorize the five 
hundred jobs, it was necessary, first 
of all, to prepare a job-appraisal 
form filled in by the employer and a 
personnel form to be filled in by the 
employee. The job-appraisal form 
for a position gave information con- 
cerning the extent and type of duties; 
responsibilities, including amount and 
kind of supervision; qualifications in 
terms of education, experience, and 
personality; length of vacation; and 
salary paid. It will be noted that the 
job-appraisal form was a study of the 
position, not of the individual holding 
the position. This form was filled out 
by the immediate supervisor. 

A personnel form was sent to the 
employee. This, again, was not a 
study of the individual on the job, 
but of the job as the employee saw it. 
The same type of information was 
requested here as was sought for the 
job-appraisal form. After a careful 
study of both forms, an interviewer 
was sent to each employee to investi- 
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gate obscure data or to verify the data 
which had already been secured. 

After a careful study of the sum- 
mary data for individual jobs, each 
position was grouped in a class scale. 
These were then written up in job 
descriptions so that due consideration 
was given to the types of skills 
required, the requisite educational 
and experimental background, and 
the responsibilities involved in a 
particular question. It is believed 
that the job descriptions which 
resulted were fairly valid and reliable. 

The next step in the study was a 
consideration of the salary range for 
each type of classification. It was 
interesting to note that salaries for 
individuals with comparable skills, 
abilities, experience, training, and 
responsibilities varied as much as 
$1,000 per year. Vacations varied 
anywhere from ten days to eight 
weeks. A salary scale was suggested 
which was not, to be sure, so high 
as those of defense industries but 
which was comparable to present 
salary rates paid for non-defense 
work in the Franklin County district. 
Salary scales allowed for fluctuation 
for added responsibilities, and tenure 
was increased. It was suggested that 
individuals be permitted to change 
classifications as soon as proficiency, 
increased responsibilities, and im- 
provement of personal abilities justi- 
fied a transfer to a higher salary 
bracket. This would eliminate the 
ever-present problem of bringing new 
people to campus at a much higher 
rate of pay when present employees 
could qualify for the vacancy. 

On completion of the study, the fol- 
lowing recommendations were made: 
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1. The appointment of an employment 
clerk who will be responsible for 
determining the classification ratings 
with personnel changes, suggesting 
salary changes and promotions, recom- 
mending transfers from one depart- 
ment to another when promotion is in 
line, and making referrals and recom- 
mending placements when vacancies 
occur. 

2.A report of all changes in office 
positions to be made to the employ- 
ment clerk. 

3. Encouragement of permanency of 
workers by giving annually a mini- 
mum monthly increase of $5, if work 
is satisfactory; by permitting workers 
to transfer to higher job classifications 
if and when they are qualified; by 
enclosing each pay check in an 
envelope before checks are distributed 
by the business office; and by guar- 
anteeing workers a similar wage for 
similar duties, regardless of the depart- 
ment or building in which they work. 

4. An increase of substandard salaries to 
meet standard rates.* 

5. A reduction of salaries which are far 
above standard to meet standard 
rates, when new employees are hired. 

6. Improvement of working conditions 
when the addition of a small piece of 
equipment, such as a_ telephone, 
buzzer, or chair, will increase the 
productivity of an employee and add 
to his convenience. 

7. Clarification of office procedures and 
duties for each individual so that he 
or she knows what duties and what 
responsibilities are involved. 

8. Assignment of fifteen minutes each in 
the morning and afternoon as rest 
periods. At present, employees leave 


*Standard as used here indicates a wage scale 
comparable to that paid workers for similar duties in 
non-defense industries in the Franklin County area. 
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for rest periods at will, some of them 
abusing the privilege, others feeling 
guilty if they leave at all. Rest 
periods are desirable since they 
increase efficiency, especially of those 
who are doing routine work. 
g. Standardization of annual vacation 
periods at one month with full pay. 
10. Allowance of time and a half for night 
work (for instance, during rush periods 
in registrar’s office and entrance 
board). 

11.Employment of two stenographers 
who may be “loaned out” to depart- 
ments during their rush seasons 
(many such requests have been made). 

12. Preparation of a worker’s manual to 
be distributed to all new employees. 

13. Development of a social program to 
help make employees feel they are a 
part of the University organization. 


Often we in higher education are 
so imbued with theory that we neglect 
the practical considerations which are 
important in the smooth operation of 
any institution. It cannot be antici- 
pated that all employees on the 
campus are working for love of work. 
They are working partly because they 
enjoy their jobs, but primarily because 
they need to earn a livelihood. They 
are in need of a clearly defined 
status, recognition of service, and a 
chance for the improvement of the 
socioeconomic strata in which they 
live. It is the responsibility of the 
University to make such progress 
possible and to study and improve 
the employee-employer relationship so 
that business operations do not hinder, 
but rather support, the over-all 
purposes and functions of higher 
education. 


A co-operative plan with industry 
was recently announced by Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute to aid in 
replenishing the nation’s supply of 
scientific and technological persons, 
critically diminished by the war. The 
General Electric Company has agreed 
to participate in training 80 men at a 
time as its share in the program, and 
other nationally known companies 
are also arranging to take part. The 
plan differs from the average college- 
industry plan in that it will carry 
students to the Master’s degree and 
will enroll only those who indicate 
talent and ability for graduate study 
and research. The Institute and 
the co-operating industry will jointly 
select the candidates from the regular 
student body in the sophomore year. 


A JOINT course in sociology and 
geography entitled “Societies around 
the World” at the University of 
Kentucky deals with the comparative 
characteristics of preliterate peasant 
and civilized societies in relation to 
the geography of the land in which 
they live. Selected societies rep- 
resenting each of these types are to 
be studied in detail. The variations 
in food, housing, clothing, tools, and 
transportation will be related, on the 
one hand, to the habitat and, on the 
other hand, to occupations and eco- 
nomic organization, form of govern- 
ment and family system, religion 
and art. 


Appropriations by the General 
Education Board during the year 
1944 totaled $3,073,976. Of this sum, 
$2,036,539 was taken from the prin- 
cipal fund and $1,037,437 from income. 
The appropriations in terms of general 
classification were as follows: 


Education— 
Surveys, studies, and i 
Former programs............ 10,300 
Administration— 
Educational divisions and 
995,253 
239,839 
Less appropriations for which funds 
were previously set aside............. 63,820 
$3,009,016 
Authorizations for later appropriations. . , 64,960 
$3,073,976 


As of December 31, 1944, the unap- 
propriated assets of the General 
Education Board, in terms of market 
value, amounted to $16,626,258.30. 


Tue theme of the Third Annual 
Stanford Conference on the Humani- 
ties held during the summer was 
“Elementary Courses in the Humani- 
ties.” Delegates to the Conference 
came from 31 colleges and universities 
in the western states, with five 
presidents representing their own insti- 
tutions. The conference was divided 
into four working committees, each of 
which held a session attended by all 
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delegates. Committees considered the 
questions of “Elementary Courses in 
Literature and the Fine Arts,” “‘Re- 
quired Modern Language Courses,” 
“The First Course in Philosophy,” and 
“The General Humanities Course.” 
Kenneth Macgowan, author and pro- 
ducer on the staff of Paramount 
Pictures, talked on “‘The Motion 
Pictures—from Stanford, to Holly- 
wood, to Dachau.” The conference 
concluded with an address by Theo- 
dore M. Greene, professor of philos- 
ophy and chairman of the Divisional 
Program in the Humanities at Prince- 
ton, on the subject of “Liberal 
Education in the Postwar World.” 
The proceedings of the Conference 
will be published by the Stanford 


University Press. 


Ass parr of the health and sanitation 
program which has been carried on 
since 1942 with the technical and 
financial assistance of the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs, 125 specialists 
in subjects related to health and sani- 
tation are expected to study in North 
American institutions this year. The 
specialists will select their fields of 
study from thirty areas, including 
medicine, nursing, nutrition, design 
and construction of hospitals, control 
of contagious diseases, sanitary engi- 
neering, and industrial hygiene. They 
may attend the Mayo Clinic, Phila- 
delphia Babies’ Hospital, Columbia, 
Harvard, Michigan, and Tulane Uni- 
versities, or the School of Tropical 
Medicine in Puerto Rico and may do 
field work in the health departments 
of various states. After completing 
their studies, the specialists will return 
to their own countries to assume posts 
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of responsibility in medical and public- 
health fields. 

Likewise through efforts of the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 
medical authorities in the United 
States are working to make transla- 
tions of medical books available to 
the medical students and physicians 
of the other Americas. This program 
is in co-operation with the Division of 
Cultural Relations of the Department 
of State, and Science Service. 


Tue State University of Iowa has 
issued an attractive booklet, “The 
Library as a Teaching Instrument,” 
setting forth the principles on which 
its new library has been planned and 
some of the more important char- 
acteristics which it will have. The 
library will be built and managed so 
as to promote working relationships 
similar to those which obtain in 
laboratory study in the sciences. The 
unit type of construction will be used. 


Ceiling heights throughout each of the 
six floors will be uniform. Rows of 
columns throughout the structure are to 
serve as anchors for either prefabricated 
movable wall partitions or free standing 
book shelves, both of which are inter- 
changeable. The space within each 
nodule can be used for any conceivable 
kind of library function. 

The result will be a building the 
interior of which can be arranged into a 
large number of informal reading centers 
that can be rearranged at will. 


In addition to possessing flexibility, 
this type of construction is of low cost. 

The “Heritage Library” will be one 
feature. It will be arranged chronolog- 
ically around eight historical periods 
and, within each period, according to 
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seven categories. Required readings 
for courses in the Core Curriculum of 
the College of Liberal Arts will be 
located in this department. 


Unrrs of the new Naval Reserve 
Officers Training Corps at ten institu- 
tions—Alabama Polytechnic, Idaho, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio 
State, Oregon State College, Stanford, 
Utah, and Vanderbilt—began opera- 
tions at the beginning of the fall term. 
These are in addition to 27 units 
previously in operation; fifteen more 
will be opened this month in institu- 
tions which have had V-12 programs. 
Each of the new units has 200 
trainees, selected from enlisted men, 
who will have the rank of apprentice 
seamen and will be under naval 
discipline. They will pursue a four- 
year course of study combining naval 
science with regular university courses 
in a program equivalent to that 
offered at the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis. Except for the courses in 
naval science, the men will be in 
classes with regular university stu- 
dents. They will be permitted to 
engage in extra-curricular activities 
except that the Freshmen may not 
compete in intercollegiate athletics. 


A worxsnop on community leader- 
ship was held at Stanford University, 
early in August. Seventy-five lay 
leaders from 28 California com- 
munities attended. Each day’s work 
included a general session and dis- 
cussion by the five special interest 
groups into which the Workshop was 
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divided: community planning for 
youth welfare; health, education, and 
recreation; over-all community plan- 
ning and housing; interracial and 
intercultural relations; and _ recon- 
version and full employment. Each 
evening an address was given by 
Louis Wirth, professor of sociology at 
the University of Chicago. Afternoon 
activities ranged from informal dis- 
cussions and teas to field trips. 


Tramine for veterans who plan to 
establish their own small businesses 
will be offered in a short intensive 
course sponsored by the School of 
Business and University Extension of 
Columbia University. It will cover 
an eight-weeks period from October 
29 to December 21. Two types of 


‘ instruction will be emphasized: essen- 


tial business fundamentals—account- 
ing, finance, marketing, organization, 
buying and inventory control, adver- 
tising, labor relations, booms and 
depressions, risk and insurance, tax- 
ation, planning and budgeting, and 
business policy—and special instruc- 
tion in the operation and problems of 
particular types of small business. 
The regular faculty has been aug- 
mented by informed businessmen who 
know the special problems of this 
field. The classes will be supple- 
mented by panel discussions which 
are to be held three afternoons each 
week under the direction of a member 
of the School of Business faculty and 
one or two businessmen or govern- 
ment experts who have special 
knowledge of the subject. 


Education or Catastrophe 


E emergency which colleges 
faced because of reduced en- 
rollments is past. With the 


end of the war, enrollments have 
increased sharply; many an institu- 
tion has been hard pressed to secure 
an adequate teaching staff or satis- 
factory housing for its students. No 
doubt the bill to provide emergency 
Federal relief to colleges and uni- 
versities is dead. 

That emergency is past, but an 
emergency of a different order is 
upon us. The postwar period that 
we talked about so much is here and 
is much more crucial than anyone, 
except a few scientists and military 
persons, had expected. It is one of 
the most critical periods in the history 
of the country—and indeed, of man- 
kind—and presents to higher edu- 
cation, problems of unprecedented 
complexity. 

Postwar planning committees which 
were instituted on many campuses, 
two or three years ago, foresaw many 
of the problems and difficulties grow- 
ing out of industrial and psychological 
reconversion, the marvelous advance 
in technology, the shortage of sci- 
entists, technologists, and professional 
men, economic chaos in much of the 
world, clashing national and imperial 
ambitions, the return of veterans and 
war workers to college, and so on. 

But they did not foresee the atomic 
bomb. And we today cannot foresee 
what its consequences for human life 


are to be; we are, in fact, bewildered 
by it. Certain things, however, seem 
to be clear.. 

In the first place, a “scientific 
holiday” is out of the question. 
Research in nuclear physics, as in 
other fields, must and will go on. 
Universities must continue to function 
as homes of research in pure and 
applied science. Moreover, since the 
world of the future will need more 
rather than fewer scientists and tech- 
nologists, and since their training was 
seriously interrupted by the war, we 
must redouble our efforts and train 
many more than ever before. 

In the second place, colleges and 
universities must do a far better job 
of educating scientists and others for 
citizenship in a unified world. This 
is ‘one world” in a much fuller sense 
than Wendell Willkie could have 
comprehended when he wrote his 
famous book. There seems to be no 
reason to doubt that much more 
terrible bombs can be produced, that 
within five or ten years, at most, other 
nations will know how to make them, 
and that no defense against them is in 
sight. Now as never before, civiliza- 
tion is a race between education and 
catastrophe. The only hope for avoid- 
ing destruction of a large part of the 
human race—and, perhaps, of civiliza- 
tion itself—is to find some means 
other than war of settling inter- 
national disputes. This calls for men 
of good will, who are intelligent about 

[Continued on page 500) 
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Development of Fundamental 
Concepts 


Puysics OF THE 20TH CENTURY, dy 
Pascual Jordan. New York: F. Hub- 
ner and Company, 1944. xii+185 pp. 


4.00. 

In this book, one of the competent and 
productive modern theoretical physicists 
analyzes developments of the funda- 
mental concepts of physics under eight 
headings: Classical Mechanics, Modern 
Electrodynamics, Reality of Atoms, Para- 
doxes of Quantum Phenomena, Quantum 
Theory Description of Nature, Physics 
and World Observation, Cosmic Radia- 
tion, and the Age of the World. 

The first five chapters are primarily 
factual. The key to the author’s think- 
ing is in the sixth chapter in which is 
found a penetrating discussion of the 
relations between physics, philosophy, 
and religion. Unlike Planck, von Laue, 
and Einstein (page 139), he calls himself 
a convinced positivist, defining his position 
by the statement that “positivism accepts 
experimental observations and experi- 
ences as the sole ‘reality’ for the 
physicist” (page 160). 

he following quotations reveal his 
philosophical position: 

The Liquidation of Materialism. The new 
concepts, resulting from the experiences of 
quantum physics and their intellectual inter- 
pretation, mean a far reaching liquidation of 
the classical western world picture developed 
by natural science from the Greek materialistic 


philosophy (page 144). 
. . . The atom, as we know it today, no longer 
possesses the tangibly-clear properties of 
Democritus’ atom but it is stripped of all 
sensual qualities and can only be char- 
acterized by a system of mathematical 
formulae. 

The unbridgeable conflict of materialistic 
philosophy and positivist theory of knowledge 
is especially sharply prominent on this point. 


For with this determination one of the most 
prominent features of the materialistic world 
picture is conclusively liquidated; at the same 
time the positivist theory of knowledge is 
confirmed and decisively verified (page 148). 

Positivism and Religion. For centuries the 
natural sciences supplied the sharpest weapons 
to anti-religious movements. Since the anti- 
religious movements in Europe today seem to 
have passed their high point and are beginning 
to be dissolved due to opposing currents, it 
is a pressing demand of the time to recheck 
the relation of the natural sciences to religion 
and to determine whether the anti-religious 
belligerent attitude of the natural sciences, 
culminating in Haeckel’s time, is still possible 
today (page 154). 

Positivism denies every possibility of a 
natural “character perception.” The radical 
rejection of the materialistic philosophy to 
which positivism leads is a result of just that 
positivist criticism which denies to materialism 
the characteristic assertion that the “char- 
acter” of all things has been found in matter 
(page 160). 

... The evaluation of the new thought 
processes outside of physics in the problem 
of biology and the thinking through of 
philosophical and religious questions still 
stand at the real beginning; their results are 
not to be disregarded. Let us be happy that 
our ship has weighed anchor—for a journey 
to new shores (page 165). 

Rosert A. MILLIKAN 
California Institute of Technology 


Useful but Sketchy 
THe CuurcH COLLEGE OF THE OLD 
Soutu, 4y Albea Godbold. Durham, 
North Carolina: Duke University Press, 
1944. xXi+22I pp. $3.00. 
This volume undertakes to tell the 
story of the higher educational activities 
of “four major religious denominations” 
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(the Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Ba 
tists, and Methodists) in Virginia, the 
Carolinas, and Georgia, prior to 1860, 
from material that makes up an impres- 
sive bibliography of fifteen pages. Some 
of this material is secondary and familiar 
to students of American educational 
history. But the author’s list of the 
studies done in the history of higher 
education in the Old South serves to 
show the undone work in this fertile field 
in that region. 

In the preface, the author appears to 
promise to answer the questions: “Can 
the church college survive? Does it have 
a place in the American system of higher 
education? Can it, or dare it, be 
Christian?”’ The answers to these ques- 
tions, which the reader naturally looks 
for in this volume, may not be easy to 
find anywhere; but he does not find them 
here. Five of the six chapters are strictly 
historical, as one would expect from the 
title of the book. But in the presenta- 
tion, there is little interpretation of the 
material on “the origin and early history 
of the church colleges” which throws 
much light upon “the present status and 
future” of denominational colleges and 
the issues that are said to face such 
institutions as the result of the expansion 


and the gradually increasing strength of 


publicly supported and controlled higher 
education. Nor does the final chapter 
throw new light upon these issues. 
Despite these apparent deficiencies, 
however, the volume should serve a 
useful purpose. It brings together in 
brief and fairly readable, if sketchy, form 
an account of the College of William and 
Mary, the only higher educational institu- 
tion established by the Anglican (Prot- 
estant Episcopal) Church in the Old 
South; five collegiate institutions and 
theological seminaries established by the 
Presbyterian Church; six by the Baptist 
Church; and five by the Methodist 
Church. (The proofreaders allowed a 
misspelling of the “Sydney” in Hampden- 
Sydney.) Other denominational colleges 
include Georgetown University, estab- 
lished by the ) eae Catholic Church in 
the District of Columbia (not in the Old 
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South); Bethany College, by the Disciples 
of Christ in what is now West Virginia, 
as the author pout out: Catawba 
College, by the Reformed Church, in 


North Carolina; Roanoke College in 
Virginia, and Newberry College in South 
Carolina, by the Lutheran Church. A 


little more than a page is devoted to 
schools, mostly academic rather than 
collegiate, for women before 1860: “ Pres- 
byterian 21, Methodist 14, Episcopal 2, 
and Baptist at least 13” (page 44). 
Perhaps the best chapter in the book is 
the second one, “Why the Churches 
Wanted Colleges,” although it is a bit 
disappointing when compared with D. G. 
Tewksbury’s The Founding of American 
Colleges and Universities before the Civil 
War (1931), E. M. Coulter’s College Life 
in the Old South (1928), George P. 
Schmidt’s The Old Time College President 
(1930), or R. F. Butts’s The College Charts 
Its Course (1939). It now seems clear 
that, of the many forces which stimulated 
higher education in the South as in other 
sections of the United States before 1860, 
religion or denominationalism was among 
the most potent. The colleges of the 
churches were agencies of what has been 
called sectarian imperialism and aggres- 
sion, founded upon evangelical and 
denominational zeal, a view of higher 
education which became broader and 
more comprehensive later. 
Epcar W. Knicut 
University of North Carolina 


Another Theory of Higher Education 


EpucaTion For ReEsponsiBLE Livine, 
by Walter Brett Donham. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1944. xii+309 pp. $3.00. 
The former dean of the Harvard 

Business School joins the company of 

critics of the American college. Like 

Robert Hutchins, to whom he repeatedly 

refers, he blames the college for the 

failure of the American people to meet 
and solve their problems. Like Hutchins, 
he blames the college for faults which 
men used to lay at the door of the 
church. They would both abolish depart- 
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ments of instruction, and both are severe 
in their disapproval of specialization. 
Neither of them has earned the Ph.D. 
degree and both belittle its value. And 
while both seem to subscribe to the 
psychological theory, long since aban- 
doned by the psychologists, that emotion 
and intellect are separate “faculties,” 
they differ sharply on which is the more 
important. 

her points of disagreement include 
the rejection by Donham of what he calls 
the mediaeval scholasticism of Hutchins, 
whose ideals he considers “inhuman.” 


Hutchins’ thesis would, he insists, “lead | 


us to despise rather than glorify life.” 
Philosophy, which Hutchins exalts, and 
metaphysics, which Hutchins considers 
fundamental, are not favored by Donham. 
“Philosophy is too highbrow and involves 
generalizations too vast for most under- 
graduates.” One theory is dismissed 
with the deprecating remark that “it 
would be sheer metaphysics.” 

The author is chiefly concerned with 
the contrast between the certainties of 
physical science and the unknown and 
“unknowable” field in which the social 
scientist works. Over and over, he 
reiterates this conviction which demands 
a “general training,” under the influence 
of teachers who are not specialists and, 
therefore, not narrow, but who have 
sympathy, tact, and character, and who 
will lead the student to take a broad, 
inclusive,’ and generalized outlook on life 
and thus understand and be able to deal 
with human relations. 

That the generalized method of science, 
the isolating of problems, formulation of 

theses, search for data, statement 
of conclusions to be tested by more 
investigation—that this scientific method 
may be employed in the hope of building 
up a fundamental science of human 
nature is not admitted as a possibility 
by either of these authorities. Hutchins 
raises the question and passes at once to 
the solution—the study of metaphysics— 
while Donham is less confident and even 
hints that there might be profitable 
research on this line, though such hints 
are incidental. 
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There are chapters on the four-year 
curriculum, with details about the kind 
and amount of mathematics, history, 
economics, and the rest, but there is 
little that warrants detailed discussion 
here. The reliance on teachers with 
“personality” only reflects our current 
lack of knowledge, for we all know what 
is meant but none of us can give a good 
definition. It would seem a little incon- 
sistent to hold that human nature is 
unknown and unknowable while proposin 
a revision of the curriculum that wi 

roduce the desired results in human 

ings. Instead of decrying specializa- 
tion, it might be well to encourage the 
specialists in social science, urging them 
to the task and giving them time to 
perfect their now imperfect methods and 
ultimately to bring forth a dependable 
science of human nature. 
Faris 
Emeritus, University of Chicago 
Lake Forest, Illinois 


A Satisfactory Textbook 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE COLLEGE 
Liprary, dy Guy R. Lyle, et al. New 
York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1944. 
xvi+6o1 pp. $4.50. 

Much has been written about various 
aspects of college library work, but for the 
most part it has been scattered through 
periodicals and books on other subjects, 
requiring considerable searching and 


jumping about by those desiring complete 


information. Now the substantial por- 
tion of recent professional literature has 
been compressed within the covers of a 
single volume. Mr. Lyle has drawn also 
upon his own experience as a college 
librarian and as an instructor in various 
library schools. He has had able assist- 
ance from three other librarians, Mr. 
Bixler, Miss Hood, and Mr. Trotier. 
The result is a handy reference volume 
for the college librarian, a substantial 
textbook for the library-school student, 
and a comprehensive guide for the college 
administrator concerned with library 
roblems. The organization of material 
fallow. the traditional form found in 
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the typical syllabus for a course in college 
library administration. Mr. Lyle and 
his collaborators have thoroughly swept 
the field for all pertinent literature, 
and have presented the best in abstract 
or digest form. These parts are fastened 
together with running commentary and 
occasionally substantial original contribu- 
tions. It is regrettable but perhaps 
inevitable that, in the course of gathering 
so much, a few errors of interpretation 
have crept in, but they do not seriously 
mar the general import of the discussion. 
Some subjects are taken up in unusual 
detail. Following a recent trend, special 
attention is given to the place of the 
college library in the modern educational 
process, and the dynamic concept of its 
potentialities is ably presented. There is 
a classified list of book dealers and other 
supply houses. Very full examples of 
financial records are presented. The 
bibliographies appended to each chapter 
are particularly comprehensive and useful. 
he reviewer has used this book in 
class and incorporated extensive refer- 
ences to it in the syllabus for college and 
university library administration at the 
School of Library Service of Columbia 
University. He can report that it has 
proved a helpful adjunct to instruction, 
and that students are enthusiastic in 
their use of it. 
Cuar.es F. GosneLi 
University of the State of 
New York 


Useful and Inspirational 


PsycHo.ocy For InpIvipuAL EpucaTion, 
edited by Esther Raushenbush. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1942 (Sarah Lawrence College: No. 2). 
xli+306 pp. $2.75. 

Psychology for Individual Education 
reports the background, the development, 
and the experience of teaching exploratory 
courses in psychology at Sarah Lawrence 
College. tn her explanatory note, the 
editor writes that the guiding purpose in 
these courses is the recognition that “the 

rincipal end of education is to help 
students] by whatever means... to 
achieve as high a degree of emotional and 
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intellectual maturity as possible.” Psy- 
chology, creatively taught, seems to be 
peculiarly suitable for the achievement of 
such an end. 

“The teachers of exploratory courses 
in psychology undertake their work 
with the express intention of helping the 
student to formulate, resolve, or intel- 
lectually sublimate her problems, clarify 
her interests, answer some of the pressing 
questions . . . and get a sense of direc- 
tion for herself in college.” Here, cog- 
nizance is taken in a definite way of the 
fact that students bring to college inter- 
ests, problems, and perplexities, the 
understanding of which is at least as 
important as is the acquisition of subject- 
matter knowledge. “Psychology as a 
scientific discipline, studied with emphasis 
on the tools which it has developed over 
the last seventy-five years, is of interest, 
and properly so, only to a minority, while 
the ways of looking at human beings and 
their problems [developed by psychol- 
ogy] can be particularly helpful to young 

ople” on the threshold of independent 

iving. 
The educational principle underlying 
these exploratory courses, as it is here 
understood, deserves more than passing 
consideration. It has long seemed pecu- 
liarly wasteful for students to be required 
to study each academic subject as if they 
were going to follow it up in a lifetime of 
effort. The indubitable fact that most 
students in most of the courses never go 
beyond one or two semesters remains 
obscured, and men and women spend 
endless hours concentrating on material 
which is scarcely referred to in the serious 
business of daily living. In this respect, 
the exploratory courses as developed at 
Sarah Lawrence College constitute im- 
portant steps toward really functionalizing 
education. 

Still another objective of consequence 
in college education is reached in these 
exploratory courses, namely, integration 
of subject-matter. Students are moti- 
vated to look into fields other than psy- 
chology for pertinent information in 
order to gain an understanding of human 
nature. Units in biology, sociology, and 
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anthropology are integral parts of the 
courses, and supplementary reading in- 
cludes assignments in these fields as well 
as in literature having a bearing upon 
articular questions under discussion. 
he indivisibility of knowledge is dem- 
onstrated, and the student comes to 
recognize that each field is related to, 
and dependent upon, the thinking, the 
research, and the discoveries in other 
fields. 

Uniform success of the exploratory 
courses for all students is not claimed. 
“This method is particularly disturbing 
to literal, fact-finding students who learn 
more comfortably when classes” follow 
the usual procedures. “The young mind, 
as it matures, finds it hard to wean 
itself away from the need of definite, final 
answers.” It is possible that these 
exploratory courses expose students too 
abruptly to too large a panorama of 
problems, and some among them find it 
difficult to absorb the sudden shock of 
the realities and the implication of human 
knowledge. Another limitation is the 
fact that the approach here described is 
applicable to small classes. 

ndividual conferences with students are 

important as a means of helping them 
organize and evaluate their reading and 
the field visits to such agencies as juve- 
nile courts, social-service organizations, 
and nursery schools. Using this method 
in large classes would be an almost 
impossible task. While recognizing these 
and other limitations, the exploratory 
courses in psychology nevertheless afford 
an opportunity for expanding mental 
horizons and for intergrating growth and 
development. 

Psychology for Individual Education is 
not only a useful book, but it is an 
inspiration for educators who accept the 
— that the aim of education is to 

elp students toward the achievement of 
emotional and intellectural maturity. 

VerA Z. WASHBURNE 
Stephens College 
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Education or Catastrophe 
[Continued from page 495] 


world affairs and who habitually 
think in global rather than merely 
national terms. The forming of such 
persons is the supremely important 
task of colleges, universities, and 
other educational institutions. 

Let us hope that higher education 
will have the intelligence, imagina- 
tion, and courage to deal with the 
problems it faces in terms of the 
conditions and needs of the times, 
rather than in terms of precedents 
developed in, and appropriate to, a 


pre-atomic age. 
R. H. E. 


A World Perspective for the 
Average Student 


MAURICE T. PRICE 
[Continued from page 471) 


from reward in salary and status as 
they would have if they applied 
themselves to ordinary teaching and 
research. 

Here, then, is an administrative 
task calling for vision, for boldness, 
for experiment, for the steady per- 
sistence of a long trial-and-error 
pull until the undertaking has estab- 
lished itself and until our universities 
and colleges measure up to the task 
which a democracy in our world lays 
solidly upon their shoulders. 

[Vol. XVI, No. 9] 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“To Teach Men to Know How to Be 
Free,” by Irwin Edman, New York 
Times Magazine, September 30, 1945. 
Over a month ago, the public press 

carried the information that Harvard had 

abandoned the elective system which 
reached the height of its development 
under its former president, Charles Eliot. 

The elective system reflects the empha- 
sis which, at the time of its development, 
education and society placed upon indi- 
viduality. A system which laid down 
few or no requirements naturally had its 
abuses. Students were likely to pick 

courses given at 9:00, 10:00, or 11:00 A.M., 

or all on the ground floor, regardless 

of subject-matter. The belief was still 
strong that the personality of the teacher 
was superior in influence to the subject 
taught, which was unimportant if only 
the student “caught by osmosis the 
common temper of a given college and 
shared an urbane life with well-bred 
young men in the shadow of the ivy- 
clad walls.” The resulting miscellany of 
courses failed to constitute an educa- 

tion, if we conceive education as a 

growth in comprehension of society and 

the nature of mankind. Complete free- 
dom of election in college courses was 

7 curtailed. Basic courses in 
nglish composition, natural science, a 

modern language, and philosophy became 

requirements. Still there was a lack: 
The elective system did not seem to insure 

a unified awareness of the past, nor a sense of 
one’s responsibility in the world: in other 
words, an intelligent comprehension of the 
present. One could get a degree without 
ever having had anything entitled to be called 
an education. 


A realization of these facts has given 
impetus to recent reforms in curriculum. 
A course in contemporary civilization, 
now widely offered, was inaugurated at 
Columbia University twenty-five years 
ago and required for all freshman stu- 
dents. This was followed, some years 
later, by a course, called general honors, 
in the great books of the Western 
tradition. Liberal education, as inter- 


preted at St. John’s College, is essentially 
a reading of a selected list of the great 
masterpieces of the Western world. 
Before long, a similar course in the 
basic sciences will be required. Harvard, 
in its recent Report, suggests a similar 
general scheme for adoption. 

Such courses contain no “educational 
magic.” They represent a new con- 
ception of education as a generalized 
awareness of the nature of the world and 
men, and the democratic necessity of a 
common background; they are a means of 
providing the “common understanding 
needed by citizens who are to be intelligent 
enough to learn how to be free.” 


“Reconversion on the Campus,” by C. 
Mildred Thompson, Survey Graphic, 
September, 1945. 

Now that the end of the war has come, 
there is much préssure within the colleges and 
outside to “return to normalcy.” This has 
taken the form . . . of returning to the old 
calendar with the four-year course and the 
longer vacations. Is this the end of recon- 
version or only the beginning? A return to 
old schedules and abandonment of summer 
terms provide no answer to many of the real 
problems in college education which were 
appearing long before the war burst upon us. 

In this discussion of the merits of the 
traditional four-year college course as 
opposed to those of the plan proposed 
by Miss Thompson—three years of liberal 
arts and one year of additional specizlized 
study or training, with fewer and shorter 
vacations during the school year—strong 
arguments are offered favoring the latter. 

iss Thompson, who is professor of 
history at Vassar and dean of that college, 
argues for abandonment of the emphasis 
on leisure activities and a realistic 
preparation of students for adult respon- 
sibilities on several grounds. Since few 
young persons are physically in need of 
such a long period of rest and relaxation 
as is provided in the present time arrange- 
ment, either they pass their time in 
unconstructive idleness or are driven by 
restlessness to seek summer jobs of one 
kind or another. Only the unduly dull 
would fail to make progress under the 
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three-year plan. The question of maturity 
does not enter into the argument. Young 
persons are as mature as society makes 
them. “In the Renaissance world young 

ople were grown up at 12 or 13.” 
Secu million young women of college 
age in America at the present time are 
responsible for their own support, and a 
number of these for the support of others 
besides themselves. It is the duty of the 
colleges to prepare teen-agers to enter a 
world in which the pursuit of leisure is 
not the chief business of life. 

One of the necessities of campus recon- 
version must be . . . to help students get a 
sense of direction early, not late, in the college 
course; and means to develop their best 
efforts towards equipping themselves to march 
forward in their chosen direction, to march, 
not to dilly-dally too long on the sidelines. 

The obligation to analyze with as much 
intelligence as we possess the social forces 
directing American life at present is a job 
which belongs most particularly to the colleges 
for women. These colleges have not had to 
mark time during the war. Actually their 
opportunities have been enlarged. 
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